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Why Not Consult Authority? 


The Guidanve Which ‘Produced A Literary 
Best Seller Is Available To You 


DON’T THINK writers should pay out their much-needed dollars 
I for criticism of their work unless it means very much to them and 

unless they can afford it. If they do decide to seek advice, they 
should consult someone who has been through the mill, who has literary 
standards, who has had distinguished success as a critic-consultant and 
who is honest even though it hurts. Such help alone is worth buying. 
There are no bargains in professional literary criticism. Writers learn 
nothing from their inferiors. 








1. For two years Fiction Editor of Collier’s Weekly. 





















2. Author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, Woman’s 
Home Companion, etc. 


3. University lecturer on psychology of human interest (substituting 
for Prof. W. B. Pitkin at Columbia School of Journalism). 


4. Fifteen years’ experience coaching and collaborating with writers. 


5. Author of standard American textbook “Narrative Technique,” pub- 
— Pont Dell,” a sae ep pom — Dr, A A. 
rill, Mary Austin, and others, o “The Ps ology 
of Writing Success.” Editor, “Short Story Hite—1932” and “Short 
Story Hits —1933,” published by Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


6. A best seller of the hour, “Years Are So Long” by Josephine Law- 
rence, a book that is arousing a storm of controversy, was started, 
planned and wiitten under my guidance. Three other novels by 
nationally known writers whom I have helped are being published 
this year. Stories by my former students are in all American 
magazines. 


— * je ~~ 


es 


You are invited to ask about my methods. Send for my free pamphlet 
HOW I WORK WITH WRITERS, or send me a manuscript (at my 
regular rate of $5 for five thousand words or less and a dollar a thou- 
sand above that) and I'll tell you what to do to sell your work. All 
questions asked will be answered in a friendly, personal letter. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 MADISON AVENUE 


ra wo se 


NEW YORK 





NEW YORK 
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SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
WRITERS 








A new Royal Portable created especially for au- 
thors, newspaper writers, reporters and editors! 
And the price is only $60 


The type is clear-face—open, modern—which 
permits of any number of sharp, crisp carbons. 
The size of the keyboard has been increased to 88 
characters. As an added convenience, a paragraph 
key is provided. The finish is enamel and chromi- 


um for beauty and long wear. Available on order. 


Try a Royal Portable at your nearest dealer. 
You will find it remarkably simple and easy to 
operate, even if you have never typed before. Four 
models . . . Royal Junior Portable, $33.50; Royal 
Standard Portable, $45.00, and Royal Portable, 
De Luxe or Special Writer’s Model, $60.00. Each 
is fast, sturdy, replete with “big-machine” features. 
Low monthly payments. 





¥OURS TO USE . 2 


» MAL IT TOopay# i 





Department WD-934 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


() Please send me interesting literature describing 
the writer's model and Royal's complete line of 
portable typewriters. 


1) Quote trade allowance On MY.........ssccsecsesseesseeseees 
sobud speamebimapvecpisasteve toes Typewriter, Serial Number 


sevslasehanaced Soodiabeused against purchase of new Royal 
Portable. 


ROYAL 


PORTABLE 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 Bast 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 


$2.00 the year. Vol. 14, No. 10. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 
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Plain English About 
WRITING 
for PUBLICATION 


No man ever becomes too educated to fail to 
grasp an idea told in words he learned as a child. 


N° student of the technique of writing for 
publication can find in any training course 
any trick of the trade that he cannot dig out for 
himself if he possesses the necessary spark of tal- 
ent—and keeps at the digging long enough. 

Every successful practitioner of the art of writing 
knows this is so. 

That is why, in telling those who write, and those who 
would write, about its service, the Newspaper Institute of 
America does not choose to select words that may be 
taken fo mean: “Here, at last, is a magic key, the posses- 
sion of which will enable you, in your own home, in a 
few short weeks, etc., etc.” 


200 years of digging 


The training course of the Newspaper Institute of 
America represents 200 years of digging. That figure is 
the sum total of newspaper experience of the men respon- 
sible for this instruction. 

The training is conducted by mail. The emphasis is on 
writing. During the first few weeks, you are given simple 
assignments to cover—as if you were being “broken in” 
on a great metropolitan daily. Gradually the pace quick- 
ens. Before you realize it, you are swinging into the 
more difficult special stories and interviews. You are gain- 
ing confidence — facility — style. And you will soon be 
ready (if you possess any natural ability at the start) to 
begin doing some real “bread-winning” writing. Checks 
for $25, $50, and $100—for short stories, brief articles, 
humorous contributions, items of current interest, and 
other material that can easily be turned out in spare time 
—are goals worth aiming at. 


Why newspaper writing! 


BECAUSE the important thing is to start you writing 
and keep you writing. Newspaper writing deals en- 
tirely with facts—reality. Your mind is not distracted 
with problems of invention, plot and character. You con- 
centrate on learning how to use words accurately—ex- 
pressively—vividly. There is no other training like it. 
Nine out of ten of our best-selling authors and dramatists 
attribute their success to their early newspaper work. 


A challenging test 


“Tf you possess any natural ability at the start’’—per- 
haps that phrase stopped you a few paragraphs back. 
“How can I be sure?” you may have asked 
yourself. We have a Writing Aptitude Test 
which we think will answer your question. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It is, of course, 
free and non-obligatory. Newspaper Institute 
of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


MEMBER 


U.S, 


‘WE DO OUR PART 





Newspaper Institute of America 

1776 Broadway, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest—September. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Address 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will 
71324 call on you) 














WrRriTEr’s Dicest 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








The Forum 


The thoughts expressed in these columns are those 
of our readers, and do not necessarily coincide with 
the opinions of Wrirer’s Diczst. 











Sir: 
Kindly either cancel my subscription immediate- 
ly, or send me the Writer’s Digest first class mail 
in a plain wrapper. Most of the men here have 


no sense. 
| LEA a 
United States Army 
American Legation, 
Laos, Indo-China 
Sir: 


One of our inmates here receives your ma- 
gazine every month, and becomes violently morose 
after reading a copy. Will you kindly discontinue 
his subscription Thanking you, I am, 

Stmon PeEarte. Warden, 
State Institute for the Demented, 
Arkansas 


The above letter has been framed, and a copy 
of it may be purchased by readers suitable for 
framing for 50 cents each_—Ed. 


Sir: 

Dell Publishing Company, Inc., probably offers 
the largest Western story market of any publisher 
today. There are four magazines, All Western, 
Western Romances, Ace High, Danger Trail, using 
on an average 400,000 words a month. 

Western writers, both new and old, are urged to 
send their material to Dell Publishing Company. 
Payment is made immediately upon acceptance and 
rates are good. 

There are three different lengths of novelettes— 
10, 15 and 20,000 words, as well as the short 
stories of 5000 words. 

_ Well plotted stories with strong characteriza- 
tions, realistic sense of locale and plots that can- 
not be called trite are salient facts to keep in mind 
when submitting to this market. 
C. W. Mowke, Editor 
Dell Publishing Company. Inc., 
149 Madison Avenue, 
New York 


Sir: 

It may interest you to know that I have just 
sold the motion pictures rights in 15 of my short 
stories to Warner Brothers. All of these stories 
were published in Street & Smith’s Detective Story 
Magazine. 

The title of one of the stories is “Dames.” This 
title is used on the Warner Brothers musical 
comedy, featuring Ruby Keeler, Dick Powell and 
Joan Blondell. 

I have read Writer’s Digest closely for several 
years and have received a great deal of helpful 
information and assistance from its pages. 

WarrEN KIMSEY. 
3615 Lamar Avenue, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Last winter R. C. B.* 
wrote me that he had 
no job and little money; 
that he'd tried various 
critics and schools with- 
out success—and that 
he had to learn to sell 
soon. Last week he 
wrote: "Twelve sales so 
far this year, editors 
asking to see more of 
my work, and a good 
chance of making 
thirty-six or more sales 
by the end of this year. 
It seems like a miracle, 
but the answer is simple, merely two 
words long—Lurton Blassingame. Hope | 
can hold up my end, so that you can look 
back with no regrets over helping me as 
you have.” 


E. V. S.* came to see me a few months 
ago and said he has some good ideas 
which should be worth some money if he 
could learn how to present them. His 
last letter begins: "Checks received. It's 
as much a feather in your cap as in mine 
to say that the first piece of writing for 
magazines | have turned out was sold for 


$250." 


A few weeks ago a professional wrote 
me that an editor told him | might help 
him sell more consistently. He doubted 
it but was willing to see. Now he writes: 
"The raise sounds good. Many thanks for 
your efforts in that direction. | appreciate 
your help in making the last story salable. 
Editorial requests for three yarns totalling 
40,000 tnt » by the 22nd is a big job— 
but we'll do it.” 


*Name on request. 


SOME WRITERS MAKE MONEY 





These are but a few 
of the letters received 
from my little group 
for whom | sold more 
than a third of a million 
words to the magazines 
during July. How is it 
done? 


| work with each 
writer individually — 
no courses or text- 
books. | tell him the 
best markets he is cap- 
able of reaching, and 
help him work out plots 
for these markets. Then 
we write the stories as many times as 
necessary to make them meet require- 
ments. As soon as the collaborator 
has proven that he is worthy of the 
editor's time and trouble, | go over with 
the editor the client's plots to eliminate 
—so far as is humanly possible—every 
chance of failure for the story when it is 
written . 


It is this detailed personal help which 
has enabled me to make sales for nine out 
of ten of the writers who've worked with 
me for as much as four months. It en- 
ables me to guarantee you the best help 
to be found in the U. S.—and satisfaction 
with that help—or your money back. 


If you are interested in selling, write 
me about guaranteed collaboration. If 
you enclose a 3c stamp for postage, I'll 
send you—free—a copy of SHORT 
STORY FUNDAMENTALS, a valuable 
booklet on the technique of today's fic- 
tion. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than a score 
of Literary, Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines 


550 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Sr: 
We buy short stories, either humorous or dra- 
matic, from 1000 to 2000 words in length. They 
differ mainly from short magazine stories in that 
they must have a great deal of dialogue with as 
little as possible of narration and description. 

Also, we are now publishing some of our own 
plays (heretofore we have merely retailed plays 
of other publishers) and shall be glad to con- 
sider either three act or one act plays, comedy, 
drama, mystery, fantasy, or burlesue. Our clientele 
is composed of high schools and amateur groups, 
so we cannot handle anything very sophisticated. 
or with difficult staging. 

We sell readings, plays, orations, pageants, oper- 

_ ettas, and pianologues, 

Ivan Broom Harpin Co. 

3806 Cottage Grove Ave., 

Des Moines, Iowa 


Sr: 

I am dropping you this note as something of a 
thank you, because most of the facts and figures I 
will present are due to the help given me from time 
to time through the market lists and other informa- 
tion in Writer’s Digest. 

This November I will celebrate my seventh con- 
secutive twelve-month period in which I have been 
able through market tips in Writer’s Digest and 
information gained from advertisers, to appear in 
print. I have placed 500 articles, stories, photo- 
graphic series, and other literary releases. 

My current product at this time on the news- 
stands or in the mail includes an article in Flying 
Aces, a true detective story “Earmarked” in the 
August 11th issue of Radio Guide, a series of 
travel stories running in Junior World, another 
series of travel stories running in Childhood 
Magazine, a group of church articles appearing in 
Christian Endeavor World. I have also sold to 
five N. Y. C. dailies. 

Here’s hoping Wrriter’s Digest will keep up the 
good work and will permit other authors to make 
at least this good of a record. 

I think it is probable that you do so, because 
I consider myself nothing more than average. 

CuHartes S. STRONG, 
Purling, Greene County, 
New York 


Sir: 

We shall be glad to see any half-hour complete 
dramas which are available at the present time. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to: 

Dramatic Editor, 
KOMO-KJR, 
Skinner Building, 
Seattle, Washington 


PLAYS WANTED 


FULL LENGTH AND ONE ACT 
We have direct contact with schools, churches, 
community theatre and farm bureau groups 
everywhere and need good original material 
ready for publication. 
Not a Revision Plan—No Cost to You. 


FREDERICK B. INGRAM 
PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


Gansert Bldg. Rock Island, IIl. 
Better Plays and Manuscripts since 1919 
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Sir: 

I have sold nine stories under my own name 
and thought I would like to try a different type 
of story under a pen name but do not know the 
correct procedure to follow in such a case. 

Please tell me the right way. 

FRANCES REx 

Following is the correct way to use a pen name. 
The box represents a regular page on manuscript 
paper. Let us assume you choose the pen name 
of Carolyn Smith, 





5,200 words 
Carolyn Smith 
(Frances Rex) 
Portland, Ore. 


THE HIDDEN DOOR 
By Carolyn Smith 











When endorsing an editor’s check for pay- 
ment of a story sold by pen name, endorse first 
the name under which the story was sold (Carolyn 
Smith) and immediately under it, your own name. 
On the matter of pen names WritTEr’s DicEst feels 
that in almost every instance they are unnecessary, 
and simply a result of some vague half hidden 
complex. The only practical excuse for a pen 
name occurs when the writer’s name is Sadie 
Schlutz or some such vaudeville joke name; or 
when the writer is . . . psst! in hiding. 


Dear Epitor: 

We are book publishers new in the market for 
all light fiction, particularly love stories and first 
rate westerns, also biography and works of general 
literature; no plays, poetry, short stories or essays. 

G. W. GREENBURG, 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York, City 


Sir: 

The American Junior Marine will be devoted 
entirely to the interest of boys and boys work. 

I can use stories pertaining to adventure, military 
(particularly about the U. S. Marine Corp.), ath- 
letics, etc., of not more than 1,500 words. At the 
present time I can not pay more than $5.00 upon 
publication. I hope that after we get under way 
I will be able to pay a better rate. 

Some time ago I subscribed to your magazine 
and through it I was able to sell several of my 
stories. So I'll be glad to give your readers a 
break, 

Cuas. E. Drepperp, 
American Junior Marines National Headquarters 
226 Franklin Bldg., 133 S. 12th St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Sr: 

News Service Bureau, Dayton, Ohio., wants for 
our trade news department a number of good 
stories on Banking management and _ routine 
stories; Motorcycle articles and stories; Wooden 
Barrel news and stories; Heating & Ventilating 
news items and sales policies, etc.; also our feature 
department can use many stories on order of 


Saturday Evening Post, Colliers, Esquire or Li- 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 




































say editors with whom 
we come in daily con- 
tact, "so long as your 
writers show promise." 
And, since we have al- 
ways taken particular 
pains with promising 
beginners—just as we 
will with YOU—our policy is resulting in 
plenty of FIRST SALES. 


Although we represent such popular au- 
thors as Jack Woodford, Roswell Williams, 
Clement Wood, L. Ron Hubbard, Louis 
Arthur Cunningham, and Richard Grant— 
to name a few—we are more interested in 
discovering new talent than in handling es- 
tablished names. Our discoveries, once we 
start them on the way, climb steadily. A 
writer whose first sale we made two years 
ago appears this month in THE AMERICAN 
MERCURY. Our FIRST sales range from 
quality periodicals like FORUM to pulps like 
THRILLING LOVE and SNAPPY; smooth 
magazines like WOMAN'S WORLD; news- 
paper syndicates; the health and sport fields. 
Approximately thirty-five different markets 
have carried the first sales of our clients 
within the past year. And of almost a score 
of books we placed in the past few months, 
75% were FIRST NOVELS. 


These sales resulted from good writing— 
supported by our criticism and our selling. 
We can make the same record for YOU. 
Our varied editorial contacts, since we are 
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“INEXPERIENCE WANTED!” 











NOT a one-man 
agency, allow our 
writers to devote all 
their time to pleasant 
and profitable writing 
— secure in the 
knowledge that we 
will take care of every- 


thing else. 


Let us mention one—just one of many— 
examples of why our authors depend on us. 
Last month we received an inside tip, 
through our London office, that the head of 
the Amalgamated Press, largest organiza- 
tion of its kind in the world, would be in 
New York. When he arrived, our J. S. L. 
contacted him at his hotel—before the mobs 
stormed his office—and presented our of- 
ferings. The publisher took back with him to 
England approximately $3,000 worth of 
I. P. S. manuscripts! 


As sales agents, we have no "collabora- 
tions" to sell you; we can afford to tell you 
if you are hopeless. Resubmissions free— 
always. Initial fees refunded from our 10%, 
sales commission, American and foreign .. . 
AND THESE FEES NOMINAL: On all 
stories, articles, and books, $1 for each 
3000 words up to 60,000; over 60,000, $20 
for any length. Poems, 50c each. There are 
no other fees. All manuscripts receive the 
exhaustive criticism and marketing service 
upon which our international agency has es- 
tablished its reputation. 


International Publishing Service Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 


307 FIFTH AVENUE 
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United States, U. 8. Pos- 
sessions, nd Moerico, $2 a 
year. Othere countries in 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES — the literary business magazine 
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N EW | JUST OFF 
=» THE PRESS 
"HOW TO WRITE FOR 
BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS,” 


by F. A. Orth, formerly Associate Editor of 

FACTORY, the Magazine of Management; writer of 

hundreds of feature articles published in 94 busi- 

— — in the United States, England and 
anada. 


WHAT BUSINESS PUBLICATION EDITORS SAY: 
“Splendidly done . . . There is a tremendous field for this book 
Particularly if you can bring it to the attention of those 
who are anxious to write for business publications.’”’-—A. C. 
Croft, Publisher, System and Business Management. “It is a 
very smart job, and I am sure that it will make a strong ap- 
peal to a great many people interested in writing for the 
business press.’’—G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher, Advertising Age. 
“I feel impelled to congratulate you upon your grasp of the Art 
of approaching the august presence of the editor in the manner 
most likely to secure his acceptance of material designed for 
trade papers.”—J. R. Ward, Editor, Drug Store Retailing. 
‘‘Accept my compliments on its completeness and practical na- 
ture.""—A. R. Kates, Editor, Cleaning and Dyeing World. 
“You are doing something which can prove of real help to free- 
lance writers.’’"—Walter B. Martin, Managing Editor, Chain 
Store Management. 


EIGHT CHAPTERS —CLOTH BOUND — COVER 
STAMPED IN GOLD — $2 POSTPAID — 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Order Your Copy—TODAY 


THE MERCURY PRESS, INC. 


638 Federal Street Chicago 
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00 K Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 

length), Verse, Business, Religion, 

Travel, Medicine, Science, World 

War, Professions, History, Politics, 

Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 

neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 

Short Stories and Verse (book-size collec- 

tions). Friendly reading free, and prompt de- 
cision. New writers particularly welcome. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N. Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. 

Submit your own book MS—prose or verse 
—to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
punctual printers, and book sales channels. 
Write first, if you prefer. 


: ‘6 Dorrance & Company, Inc. 
Bs General Book Publishers 


1 Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 


“i Pitedelshia, Pa. 
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berty—must be exclusive and on current topical 
events, spots, adventure or timely human. interest 
articles—length varying from 1.500 to 4,500 words 
and where possible, must include photos. 

We report immediately and pay from 1c to 2%c 
per word, photos $1.00 to $3.00. We urge cor- 
respondents to enclose return postage if unavailable 
material is to be returned.” 

L. W. Srtmpson, 
P. O. Box 497 


Sir: 

In response to your inquiry would advise that 
we handle one-act plays, three-act plays and 
musical comedies for the amateur and semi-pro- 
fessional field. Our standards are unusually high, 
as we emphasize quality rather than volume. We 
pay generous royalties, but at present are not 
purchasing plays outright. We prefer plays with 
one setting, and a minimum of 30 minutes playing 
time for one-acters, but otherwise have practically 
no limitations. 

Errig J. Younc. Play Editor, 
17-19 Edison Place, 
Newark, N. J. 


Dear Epitor: 

Yesterday, Friday the 13th, I received the first 
prize in the contest sponsored by Macfadden Pub- 
lication in their True Story contest. Up to my 
door was driven a lovely new 1934 special 6 
Plymouth Sedan. Since your magazine has been 
such a great factor in my little success, I know 
you will be interested. 

Mrs. ALLIE M. HERREN 
4112 Gault Pl, N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: 
Fiction House are now issuing Action Stories 
and Lariat bi-monthly, and Wings monthly. 
Joun F. Byrne 
461 8th Avenue, 
New York City 


Sir: 

When the August number of Writer’s Digest 
came along I religiously—and with great interest 
—read every bit of the first thirty four pages, 
then turned over and suddenly found myself. Now 
I don’t suppose that I’ve ever read right through 
two of the things I’ve ever had published; they 
always give me the feeling that I never may be 
able to write again; but in the case of why stuff 
in your magazine I certainly did run it over. And, 
before I’d gone far, found that you’d hurt my 
feelings. 

Why did some busybody in your office trouble 
to make the sixteen hundred claims I said I once 
owned into 112? In Rhodesia a hundred and 
twelve gold mining or any other kind of claims 
don’t make sense. A mining license costs three 
pounds, and entitles the holder to peg (stake) 
one block of ten claims. That is a piece of land 
two hundred by six sundred feet. Should the 
piece of ground be too small to peg the full block 
the ground is surveyed, and is recokoned as such 
or such a fraction of a block. I owned one hun- 
dred and sixty blocks of ten claims. There was 
no need to make me out as not knowing my own 
business. And owning a hundred and sixty blacks 
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Personals 


No stationer, literary critic, typist, correspondence 
course, book or typewriter advertising accepted by 
this column. Rate five cents per word. Payment in 
coin or stamps, must accompany advertisement. 
Writer's Digest box number given free and mail for- 
warded without charge. Your own address used if 
requested. Mail copy September 13th or before to 
catch October issue. Advertisers report excellent 
results. 








AUTHOR, LECTURER, TRAVELER, PHOTOGRA- 
PHER, responsible bachelor. wants intellectual lady 
correspondents of similar tastes. 76 Echo Ave., 
New Rochelle, New York. 


DOPE SHOP—lInformation; any subject. Single ques- 
tions or extended research. Accurate, prompt, rea- 
sonable. Colin Kerr Cameron, 43-38 47th Street, 
Sunnyside, Long Island City, New York. 








BOY, 25, California, wishes to exchange experiences. 
Box 313, Dinuba, California. 


GIRL, 22, beginning writer would like to correspond 
with other aspiring authors. In new locality, does 
aot gd anyone, possesses friendly disposition. 

ox S-1. 

WANTED—to write crossword Junsies for magazine 

or newspaper. Melvin Burke, Black River, N. Y. 








NEEDED—Someone who must be honest and has a 
ood literary ability to collaborate with me writing 
Ceeetreniiing scenarios, on a strictly 50-50 basis. 
Yock L. Chu, 581 Kings Highway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CREAM-FUDGE so good not even a writer’s imagina- 
tion can tell till he tastes. All deeply chocolate. 50c 
75c, $1.00. Jean Fern, Strafford, Penna. 


HAVE CORRESPONDENCE round the world. List ten 
cents. Salvador Mendez, Lackawanna, N. Y. 








O. K. ASSOCIATES, LTD., (Terminal) Granite City, 
Illinois. George Kremer, “conductor.” Let’s “travel”, 
Writers! Collaborating, contesting—EVERYTHING! 
Prizes awarded. Tickets, one buck. OAK LEAVES 
“Reservation,” 10c. 


CAN I HELP YOU? Anything in Chicago area. In- 
formation. Data. Photos. By photographic journal- 
ist. Box S-2. ae 

QUESTIONS ANSWERED, information furnished. $2 
per thousand words. Following subjects: All about 
Vermont, novi breeding, hunting, trapping, farm- 
ing, game bird breeding, trout rearing. Photos rea- 

Robert Mead, White River Jct., Vermont. 


75c. 


sonable. 


SHORT STORY PLOTS a specialty, 
Kelly, Walton, W. Va. 


HILLTOP MAGAZINE, High Springs, Florida, an- 
nounces a special department wherein criticisms, re- 
visions, musical settings, and limited instruction 
for worthy poetry, prose and music is free. 


DISCONTENTED? Defeated by environment? De- 
pressed by loneliness? If you knew the remedy— 
would you hesitate? Enclose stamp. Box 434, Spo- 
kane, Washington. 


“NEW” WRITER, 40, widow—not grandmother, iso- 
lated in Texas wilds, craves correspondence with 
congenial, unattached males. M. H. Fouts, Rt. 1, Box 
309, Port Arthur, Texas. 


TRANSLATIONS ?—I’ll do them from or into German 
or French. Dora G. Mussgang, 1531 Roblyn Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


25,000 MEN (any, all vocations—eminent, obscure) 
wanted to labour together as one for righteousness’ 
sake—for miserable mankind all over the world. 
Principles based on life and teaching of Jesus. 
Write (only if sincere). Inclose stamp. John Be- 
langer, Stafford Springs, Conn. 


ARMY OFFICER will give detailed report, any phase, 
any period, regular Army, West Point, $1.00 query. 
Frank W. Ebey, 2nd Lt. 20th Infantry, Fort Francis 
E. Warren, Wyoming. 

(Continued to page 41) 
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EXPERIENCED and AMATEUR 
WRITERS MAY NOW LEARN 


HOW TO DEVELOP 
SCREEN WRITING TALENT 


SFT STORY WRITERS BOSKtET 


















MOTION PICTURE SCREEN-STORY 


WRITING 


A NEW IDEA FOR WRITERS 








| IDEA and THEME 

2 OUTLINE of PLOT 

3 CHARACTERIZATIONS 

4 SYNOPSIS FORM 

5 SCREEN “Rekient 

6 SCENARIO FORM with 

7 CONTINUITY SCRIPT 

8 STUDIO WORK SCRIPT 
These abridged ideas of 
writing for the screen and 


booklet of the Story Writers 
Plan will show how your 


woowtnwrros: 


opportunities may be _ in- 
creased. 
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of claims was nothing wonderful to brag about. 
When a man finds a property he fancies worth- 
while he usually pegs a strip of five or six blocks 
along the reef, then ‘double banks’ other strips 
alongside those to keep other people from getting 
too near and butting in. So far as that goes 
there are at the present moment three gold mining 
companies which are quoted on the stock exchange 
which are working on land I once owned. Putting 
three or four years into the Boer War forced 
me to abandon almost all I had. 

An incorrect statement of Africa makes me 
boil. The frightfully exaggerated African films 
the movie people show turn my stomach. Such as 
the “Trader Horn” one. Of course the rest of the 
audience didn’t know of it, but there I saw the 
foilage quickly change from Africa to California, 
the scene switch from the open veldt to a govern- 
ment game reserve. then to Kruger National 
Park, and practically always the game in the 
picture was imprisoned in hidden fences and let 
loose. As for the girl in the picture—she was just 
plain insult. Such a girl as she in such circum- 
stances would have been tanned until half black, 
her hair would have been lank and matted and 
she’d have been half Kaffirized. Instead she was 
chalky white and with marcelled hair! All the 
native stuff was circussed. 

Going back to those claims, the ancient gold 
mines, doubbed King Solomon’s Mines, actually 
exist. I expect you know that. In Rhodesia alone 
there are more than two thousand miles of them 
still showing. I’ve pegged miles of them myself. 
The ancients just scooped the payable quartz out 
until the holes became too deep for easy work, 
then meved on. Often have I run down into one 
of their old workings and picked up pieces of 
There are traces of over five hundred ancient 
quartz with big fragments of visible gold in them. 
towns in Rhodesia. One, in the Sommabula Forest, 
straggles over a space twenty miles square. Dia- 
monds, as well as gold, are found there, but I 
doubt if the ancients knew of them. 

I’ve camped on and shot over several of the 
sites of old towns, and once on the Khami Ruins, 
just by Matabele Wilson’s and south of Bulawayo, 
I was privileged to have a view of a lioness doing 
her hunting such as few men ever have experienced. 

I was lying flat on my tummy on top of a 
wall, and about thirty feet above the slope of a 
hill, Suddenly a sleek young lioness came round a 
corner and walked along right beneath me. Being 
so much above her she didn’t catch my wind. Then 
for more than half an hour I watched her, followed 
her from bush to bush as she took up scent after 
scent, sighted bok, trailed them, missed them and 
took up fresh scents. Watched her until she dis- 
appeared. I had a rifle, but didn’t attempt to 
shoot her. Such a beautiful piece of nature was 
much too fine to shoot. 

I’ve known many an old-timer who wouldn't 
shoot a lion. Once on the Gwelo road I chanced to 
be staying with a man named Williams, and his 
wife one day bawled to us to come to the back 
door of his home and get an eyeful of a wonder- 
ful view. We ran ‘to the back, and there, stalking 
steadily and fearlessly across his back yard, were 
a lion and lioness. Not thirty feet from us. We 
simply stood and looked and gloried in them. 
Almost never will a lion bother a human being. 
I’m open to bet that for every lion I’ve seen a 
hundred have seen me and kept out of the way. 
Only the other day I got hold of last year’s 


























record of violent deaths in Rhodesia—a land of 
420,000 square miles—and during the year lions, 
elephant and buffalo had killed but one person 
each, while domestic cattle had killed six. Ninety 
nine per cent of the junk of the dangers of Africa 
that one reads is pure fable. 
FERDINAND BERTHOUD 
Box 102 Freeport, Maine 


IR: 

The following are the market needs of the 
National Home Monthly, Stovel Bldg.. Winnipeg, 
Canada, as outlined for me recently by Mr. L. E. 
Brownell, the editor. 

“Stories of a general character 4000—7000 words. 
Good humorous stories in demand, but hard to 
get. Usually too humorous. 

No short short stories required. 

Serials not over 40,000 words. 

Two and three part stories 10,000—20,000 words. 

Articles, well illustrated. Two page spreads 
3000—4000 words. Short articles not so much 
in demand, but occasionally we use single page 
articles, with or without illustrations. 

Poems, used mostly as fillers. Should not be 
too long. We pay on publication, except where 
otherwise arranged. No special rate of so much 
per word.” 

The last (August) issue of this magazine carried 
ten poems. The July issue also carried ten. It 
seems to be the tendency here, when once accepting 
a poet’s work, to “build him up” by publishing as 
much of his work as can be bought. Therefore, 
it offers a splendid chance for ambitious poets to 
build up a large following in Canada. 

Watter A. DALEs 
Sir: 

Rural Progress will be published regularly every 
month, beginning October. 

Rural Progress, is a new, modern rural maga- 
zine national in the scope of its news, sectional in 
its discussions of rural problems. It aims through 
its editorial policy, its attractive one and two-color 
rotogravure printing and its profuse illustrations, 
to attract and hold the interest of each member of 
the rural family, and it reflects the progress that 
these country people have made in the last quarter 
of a century. RURAL PROGRESS is not a 
farm paper, but a general magazine in which each 
of the many and varied interests of mid-western 
people is to be covered by writers selected for 
their outstanding capabilities in their respective 
fields. In addition to general articles by recog- 
nized authorities, and news digests, there are many 
special features concerning such varied subjects as 
home economics, travel, the talkies, radio and farm 
problems. 

The magazine is divided into three sections: 

General which contains feature articles, fiction 
(short and short-short stories) radio page, news 

digest page, travel article, etc. 

Home Advancement, fashions, recipes, home 
modernization, needlework, and in short, anything 
and everything of interest to the Rural Gentle- 
woman, 

Farm Business, composed of material which is, 
for the most part, strictly rural. 

The rate, acceptance, etc., provisions of our 
editorial policy are: 

_ Rates: Two cents (2c) a word up—we are 
interested chiefly in manuscripts worth the “up”’— 
for prose. 

Fifty cents (50c) a line and up—same as above— 
for verse. (Continued to page 40) 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words, or 
fraction thereof, of any script; maximum of $5.00, in- 
cluding novels—the only service fee you pay. If sala- 
ble, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
with a lifetime of editorial and studio experience; 
over 650 personal sales to the publishing, play, radio 
and movie fields. Resubmission when advised is free. 
@ No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales- 
letter. You get the truth. 

@ Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. 
Reciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 

@ Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with cli- 
ent, but not exceeding 25%. During the first 7 months 
of 1934, 62 sales were made for clients, through col- 
laboration aid, including | to the movies and 5 to 
the radio field. Being paid from proceeds, | have 
never received any money for my services on any 
script that | judged in need of collaboration, and 
then failed to put through to sale. If | can't help 
you sell your script after advising collaboration, | 
receive and want no payment for my services. 

@ Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that I'll pound every possible market in an 
effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P. O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 


Would You Spend *2 


For Real Help on Your Stories? 

















TWO DOLLARS AGAINST A HUNDRED 
—TWO HUNDRED—THREE HUNDRED? 


Sounds like a lottery but you are not gambling 
when you enlist the services of a competent 
critic. It is an investment that will save you 
time and money and bring you the literary suc- 
cess you seek. 

My own stories are in dozens of magazines. 
Tll match my 20 years’ experience as author and 
editor against your undeveloped talent. If you 
have any ability at all I can help you. If not 
I'll frankly tell you so. 

Pick out your best unsold story and mail it 
to me with $2.00. If it is already salable rll 
market it on a 10 per cent commission basis and 
return your fee. If not I'll analyze it for plot, 
characterization, motivation and composition. 
T’ll not only pick it to pieces, but I'll show you 
how it can be built up into a salable story. 
And then—if you are not satisfied with the 
— I've done on it, Pll refund your money. 

air 


Special rates for books, radio and screen 
plays. Revision, collaboration, typing, sales. 
Booklet on request. 


- Address 
AUTHOR AND EDITOR 


Room 200, 807 Fedora Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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YOU ARE INVITED TO SHARE IN OUR SUCCESS 


1,147,500 WORDS IN 83 SALES FOR CLIENTS 
DURING JULY 


The tangible value of the assistance which I| offer to writers 
can be judged from this tabulation of my July sales: 





































7 Novels sold to book publishers, totaling.... 441,000 words 
A new novel by one of my 3 Novels sold to magazines, totaling.............. 160,000 “ 
clients released during July. 2 Serials sold to magazines, totaling.............. s7,000 =|“ 
— Wn ——— sold a magazines, eo ieeneu 277,500 “ 
AY ’ ort Stories sold to magazines, totaling.... 190,800 “ 
Bill for Repairs 8 Articles sold to magazines, totaling............ 35,700 “ 


pare 83 Sales for our clients during July, totaling..1,147,500 words 


Smooth Of these, 1 novel, 3 novelettes, 1 serial and 5 articles 

Paper were written by clients in response to special and definite 

{ orders we secured for them in advance. And 4 novels, 8 
: Appearances novelettes and 10 short stories were sold on editorial re- 


quests for material that the authors would not have received 
v working alone. 


Two of the novels sold to book publish- 
ers, were first novels. Eight of the maga- 
































° 
nv“ e ° 
a Meitaen zine sales were first sales for beginners. 
E: Serials s e e 
and y J 
Reatuve OU probably have a manuscript that you honestly feel 
T deserves to sell. BUT—do you really know what the editors 
Novels of the publications to whom you offer it, demand? Are you 
familiar with all of the markets that might buy it, or which 
a S. * YY 4 are good prospects for your particular talents? And, are you 
really sure that your manuscript is well enough written and 
Gangster and the Gat" P | Vf technically sound to merit serious editorial consideration? 
ust Go The sales for our clients tabulated above were made possible 
LVER RIVER RANCH Petron" BECAUSE—they had honest, practical, professional help in 
Sy xawannct ctttatmo_ footers: Novelettes preparing their material to exactly fit prevailing 
- — Gr Ch NJ editorial standards 
RISON-BREA _semenbeeetsy, —they were directed toward working for markets 
congenial to their individual abilities and interests 
€ -FLESH —they regularly receive up-to-the-minute, accurate, 
ys 4a Os inside and often exclusive market information that 
sk. ©” DS\ br Ragor L, Cooper enables them to take advantage of market op- 
4 —! © portunities weeks and even months before the 
y oy Lb, < writer working alone could do so. 
M Nowig, Pp .) 
Any, Wav 
Th. KY, «i* Sh This professional help with your individual writing and 
Sy ort selling problems is available at the nominal reading fee of 
ee 0 Hit and Ru Stories $2.00 on manuscripts up to 4000 words and 50c per thousand 
T Sg ley fy emnne if longer. Books: 30-60,000 words, $15.00; 61-80,000 words, 
CTU = ¥ $17.50; 81-100,000 words, $20.00. The commission on Ameri- 
MU aa a ean sales is 10%, on foreign sales, 15%. Your manuscripts 
4 Bridesma! will be handled on straight commission as soon as we sell 
enses of , Yengeance $1,000.00 worth of your work. 
Aatreacing Min Beth | "ih Oy The heavy fall buying season of the magazines and pub- 
7 White 7 lishers gets into full swing during September. There are 
eCh fi \, many editorial requests on my desk for novels, serials, novel- 
; e Wedk uf ettes, short stories and articles. Several of the editors have 
£ = specially asked to see the work of promising new writers. 
Manager ere are opportunities for YOU to share in the thousands 
Kissable - », 2 a of dollars I am sending my clients every month covering sales 
HERE tf eel of their material throughout the entire range of American 
ie | } Aims Boos Peat and foreign markets. 
ve peer: Articles Get in on these sales! Send me your manuscript today, 
or if you have none ready, write for my circular and a sam- 
v ple copy of my September market letter listing immediate 
magazines’ and publishers’ needs. 
_ 
Literary Agent 








45 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 


Just a few of my clients’ July 
magazine appearances .. . 
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Three Market Letters 


New York... Dallas... Atlanta 


Also specific market letters on radio, book, greeting card verse, and trade journals. These 
market letters are assembled by our own paid market staff in every publishing center. Every 
reliable free lance market in the United States and Canada is covered once a year in the 


Dicest. You can’t miss 


By Harriet 


O rest for the weary in this writing 
N game! And no rest for that little 

black note book or the neat card file 
or whatever it is you keep your magazine 
addresses in. 

“It’s a quiet month on the publishing 
front,” our curly headed Walter Winchell of 
the magazine offices told me. So I set out 
on my tour of the town, expecting a “Same 
needs as usual.” 

@ Instead, there’s life in the old town. If it 
isn’t a new address, it’s a new editor, or a 
new owner. 

The change of ownership on Pictorial Re- 
view is the most important event today. Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst now puts up the 
money to run this member of the women’s 
Big Five through the printing presses. The 
same Mr. Hearst who backs the hugely suc- 
cessful Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
etc. 

He is getting a valuable bit of property, 
for Pictorial Review is thirty-five years old 






















if you follow the Dicest. 


A. BRADFIELD 


and according to the recent circulation report 
has a circulation over two million copies a 
month. Cosmopolitan, in case you are good 
at figures, runs up somewhat over a million 
and a half, while Good Housekeeping raises 
the bid to around one million nine hundred 
thousand. 


Theodore von Ziekursch has been editor 
under the Lee Ellmacher regime. But a new 
editor goes in now: Herbert Mayes, who has 
been editor of the American Druggist, an- 
other Hearst magazine. That’s quite a fast 
change—from druggist to housekeeper and 
stylist. I'll get a complete report from Mr. 
Mayes on the transformation as soon as he 
has had time to catch his breath. 


@ Gentlewoman is undergoing a double 
transformation this month. It is moving 
from its long established offices at 615 West 
43rd Street, and should be addressed now at 
154 West 14th Street. Also, it is changing 
its format, and with the September issue 
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will appear as a rotogravure publication. As 
far as the contents of the magazine goes, 
however, writers will have little to worry 
about. The needs, editorially speaking, re- 
main pretty much as heretofore. Stories fit 
in best if not too long; preferably from 3,- 
000 to 5,000 words. An occasional feature 
article of interest to women in the home can 
also be used. Remember that this magazine 
caters entirely to the small town, and judge 
your subject accordingly. The rates are low 
—about a half cent a word, and on publica- 
tion. But the editor is nice to deal with. Her 
name is Miss Marion White. And if “the 
voice with the smile” wins, a prize to her! 


Arts and Decoration has gone in for pent- 
house offices at 50 East 42nd Street. This 
magazine was formerly located at 578 Madi- 
son Avenue, in the same place with Black 
Mask. It has made some important editorial 
changes also. Miss Gay Young is now the 
executive editor, and working with her is a 
board of associate editors who supply most 
of the material used just at present. In a 
month or two, however, Aris and Decora- 
tion will be more open to the free-lance. 
Rates are rather low, but paid on acceptance. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to Miss 
Ruth Pickering, who is an associate editor. 
And remember the new address: 50 East 
42nd Street. 


@ A bad break and a necesary change of 
printers just at the time when things were 
looking up, proved a setback to Mystery 
League, the Ellery Queen big-sized detective 
magazine. — 

Things look better now, and Mystery 
League will be out about the 10th of Sep- 
tember. The staff are considering manu- 
scripts right along, and plan to keep the 
policy just the same. To refresh your mem- 
ories, this is what Mr. Queen, the editor, 
wants : complete novels of 65,000 words, for 
which a flat rate of $500 is paid; short 
stories of 2,000 to 7,000 words; short ar- 
ticles on appropriate mystery subjects. There 
are no special rates on the latter. About $50 
is the average, but author’s name and value 
of story determine the rate. Payment is 
probably, as before—the tenth of the month 
preceeding publication. The address is 11 
West 42nd Street. 


Things are picking up at Dell Publishing 
Company, 147 Madison Avenue. Danger 
Trails, which was suspended last spring, is 
now being revived. Kenneth Hutchinson is 
the new editor, in place of Eugene Clancy. 
Adventure novelettes of 10,000, 15,000 and 
20,000 words are wanted. One cent a word 
and up is the rate—payable on acceptance. 


® Ace-High is now coming out every month, 
and is in the market for material. This pub- 
lication was a bi-monthly for a while, and 
has been buying little or nothing. Same ad- 
dress: 147 Madison Avenue. 

The new Gernsback magazines, for which 
the story needs were given in detail last 
month, have announced the titles. Pirate 
Stories is the official name of the first, which 
will appear about September I1st.. The other 
one, featuring sea stories, is titled High-seas 
Adventures, and will be on sale about Octo- 
ber Ist. 

The editor, Miss Margaret Jacobsen, in- 
forms me that these two magazines are now 
put out under the company name of Adven- 
ture Publications, and the official address is 
101 Hudson Street. Also—and this is wel- 
come news !—these two magazines are pay- 
ing on acceptance now, and that all material 
bought for both the first and second issues 
had been paid for by the first week. in 
August. Rates are low—a half cent a word. 
But that’s not so bad if it is going to be on 
acceptance—practically “cash in hand.” 

@ In the same neighborhood you will find 
the new Double Action Western Stories, at 
165 Franklin Street. This is the first of 
what promises to be another string of pulps. 
Rates are low, to begin, and “by arrange- 
ment” with the writer. Will be partly on ac- 
ceptance, though some on publication. The 
main feature of the maginze is a book- 
length story of 55,000 to 75,000 words. In 
addition, the market is open to shorter stories 
of 4,000 to 10,000 words. Books which have 
never been serialized will be considered, as 
well as new stuff. Bill Barnes is the editor. 
@ Ranger and Newsstand Publications, af- 
ter shifting around town in various offices, 
have finally concentrated forces at 220 West 
42nd Street, and all manuscripts should be 
sent there. Ranger Publications, of which 
Lincoln Hoffman is president, include Black 
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Book Detective Magazine and Masked Rider. 
Alice Phillips edits the former ; Jack Phillips, 
the latter. Newsstand Publications, of which 
Martin Goodman is president, include Com- 
plete Western Book and Western Novel and 
Short Stories. This excludes Gang World, 
which is a separate corporation. Mr. Hoff- 
man buys for all four magazines through his 
Publishers and Producers Exchange at the 
same address. 

@ Formal, the sophisticated college maga- 
zine edited by Charles Van Cott, has moved 
from 505 Fifth Avenue up the street to 551 
Fifth Avenue. The first issue is expected to 
appear in September. 


N interesting new literary quarterly has 
just appeared which specializes in the 
work of college students: The Literary 
Workshop, 229 West 28th Street. In order 
to be eligible, the author must be in attend- 
ance at some recognized college, but a single 
course is sufficient. Short stories, poems, 
feature articles, book reviews are included, 
and the purpose is to encourage talent by 
publication. Beginning with the fall number, 
the editors expect to pay for all contributions 
except book reviews, although the rates will 
be “very modest,” and on publication. The 
editors are Edw. A. Sand and R. C. Sidon. 
@ The well known Mr. Walter B. Pitkin be- 
lieves that the women of New York City are 
“a species apart and unlike all other women 
of America.” With that as a starter, he is 
acting as editorial advisor of a new magazine 
titled the New York Woman. Ruth Seinfel, 
formerly Women’s Page editor on the New 
York Evening Post, is managing editor. The 
magazine expects to get under way in Sep- 
tember. Offices are at 62 West 45th Street. 
It is planned as a weekly, selling at ten cents, 
and will cover the 
metropolitan district. 
Mosiac, 298 Broad- 
way, is a new “little” 
magazine coming out 
in October. It will 
use literary and criti- 
cal material ; also some 
poetry. The magazine 
is being edited by 
Sigmund Koch and 
Alvin Schwartz. 





@ Standard Magazines, 570 Seventh Ave., 
are putting out some new magazines, said 
to be Western and detective. They aren’t 
ready to divulge the facts just yet. More in- 
formation, as soon as they can be made to 
talk. (This is the “Thrilling” group.) 

Every Week Sports is a new publication, 
edited by Joe Burton at 55 West 42nd 
Street, which features racing, boxing, wrest- 
ling and the less strenuous sports. The pub- 
lisher, Dr. Henry Miller, is debating whether 
it ought better be a monthly. More later. 
Don’t rush them with material until they 
have settled on a publishing policy. 


® The Secret 6 looks like an exciting detec- 
tive magazine, but like several of the other 
new Popular Publications magazines, it is 
being done entirely on order and offers no 
market at present. There’s just one toe-hold 
to be got in it: A dollar apiece will be paid 
for each true adventure published. These 
must be brief, not over 500 words, and 
should be exciting, though not necessarily of 
a detective nature. Address—205 East 42nd 


Street. Harry Steeger is the editor. 


Hound and Horn, literary quarterly, is being 
discontinued. This was at 545 Fifth Avenue. 

Plans for publishing Miss America, 1450 Broad- 
way, have been thrown into cold storage. 


And St. Nicholas, which was formerly 
edited at 580 Fifth Avenue, has moved to 
Ohio. All material for this juvenile should 
be addressed to Mr. E. J. Bender, editor, 
St. Nicholas Magazine, 40 South Third 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Frank Armer’s plans for a new Western 
adventure book have been postponed some- 
what. He edits Super Detective Stories and 
Spicy Detective Stories at 125 E. 46th St. 


@ Ardent Love and Alibi, the two pulp mag- 
azines put out by Tower Publications, 55 
Fifth Avenue, have 
been suspended during 
the summer, and no 
manuscripts are want- 
ed just now. These 
magazines may be 
revived in the fall, 
but until further no- 
tice goes out, it would 
be well to query the 
editors before wasting 


postage. 
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The new editor of Argosy, 280 Broadway, 
is Frederick Clayton. No relation so far as 
I know to the publisher William Clayton. 
Don Moore, the former editor, you know, 
moved up town to be associate editor of 
Cosmopolitan. 


YNDICATES don’t seem to present 

much ready market for the unknown 
writes. But here are a few suggestions. I'll 
have more for you next month, for the good 
reason that vacations will be over. 

The Bell Syndicate, 247 West 43rd Street, 
has a very crowded schedule at present, and 
wants no short stories and no cartoon strips 
or ideas right now. It will consider second 
serial rights of published stories and first 
serial rights of book-length novels. Miss 
Kathleen Caesar is the person to address. 
@ Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 598 
Madison Avenue, works almost entirely 
through a staff of permanent correspondents 
all over the country, who are given a string 
of trade paper news accounts, and who serve 
these accounts as exclusive correspondents in 
their territory. Changes do occur, of course. 
Also, occasional needs rise in territories not 
covered by the regulars. So here are some 
suggestions that will give you a notion of 
how to go about getting on to the staff of 
this syndicate—and probably of others, as 
well. 

“We are glad to receive applications from 
trade paper writers, which are noted care- 
fully and filed. In cases of rush assignments 
or times when the regular correspondents 
cannot act, we refer to these applications; 
also, when a vacancy arises. We do not, 
however, care to give work to people without 
trade paper or newspaper experience. 

“The way for a free-lancer to work 
through us is to submit occasional good 
queries. That is, 30 to 50 word outlines, giv- 
ing the meat or kernel of the prospective 
trade paper article. Let us know if a photo 
is available ; also about how many words you 
suggest for the article to run. Most of these 
should be based on actual interviews, so give 
the name of the person or firm from which 
the interview is to come. The slant should 
be for trade papers, and not for newspapers. 
There is a big difference! We are interested 
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in good queries of this sort in any trade field 
—technical, commercial—there is no restric- 
tion.” 

A good top limit for most articles is 2,000 
words, Payment is on a percentage basis, 
usually amounting to one-half up to one cent 
a word. M. S. Blumenthal is the head of the 
Universal Trade Press Syndicate. 


The editors of Today, 152 West 42nd 

Street, point out that there is not so much 
propaganda in the magazine as people seem 
to think. They want human interest stuff, 
especially as tied up with national recovery. 
They have regular tie-ups for the political 
and economic articles. But there is a real 
need for “folksy country stuff of general in- 
terest.” This seems much harder to get— 
and just as important—as the intelligentsia 
appeal. Five cents a word on acceptance is 
the rate. And the best length is 1,500 words ; 
although 1,200 to 1,800 is allowable. Dr. 
Raymond Moley is the editor. 
@ In the same building, I found the office 
of Tempo, the monthly for music lovers, 
which began publication last January. The 
magazine has a most distinguished board of 
musicians, and a good deal of material comes 
from them. Occasionally, however, Miss 
Isabel Lowden, the editor, can use short 
articles. These must be not too technical, 
sources of authority for statements should 
be stated, and the style should be bright and 
entertaining. She does not like the encyclo- 
pedic style. Put in the human interest. Be 
inspiring. Rates are a cent a word on publi- 
cation. And there is also a monthly contest 
on an assigned subject, for which a $5.00 
prize is awarded, The address of Tempo is 
152 West 42nd Street. 

Articles with literary bearing or discus- 
sion might go to the Saturday Review of 
Literature, 25 West 45th Street, of which 
Henry Canby is editor. These may run 1,600 
to 3,000 words, and be concerned with any 
tendency or movement of literary develop- 
ment. The rates are about a cent a word, 
payable the 15th of the month after publica- 
tion. One poem a week is used, and high 
quality is required. 

If art is your aim in story writing, there is 
always Story, of Mallorca fame, at 22 East 
57th Street. Whit Burnett tells me they are 
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getting between 200 and 250 manu- 
scripts a day now, and that as a re- 
sult the standard for publication has 
risen rapidly. So be sure your story 
is an artistic integer, with a unified 
situation which comes to the point 
rather quickly. Don’t fear editorial 


tabus. Story will publish things that 4 


all the other magazines turn down— 

if the rejection was merely on the grounds 
of subject matter. Any length from 1,000 
to 10,000 words is acceptable. Rates paid 
are rather nominal—about $25 a story. 


- quite a different vein, there is Judge, 
edited by Jack Shuttleworth at 18 East 
48th Street. This is an ‘open market for 
short humorous material up to 250 words, 3- 
line jokes, news items with a satirical turn, 
very short verse—these pay $2 to $5, on pub- 
lication. Cover ideas are welcome. Ideas for 
cartoons with gags pay $5 to $15, according 
to the drawing made. Cartoons pay $10 to 
$75, depending on size and reproduction. 

@ For sophisticated humor, try the New 
Yorker, 25 West 45th Street. The rates here 
depend upon the individual writer. On as- 
signed material such as the profiles, they run 
five cents a word and up. These biographi- 
cal profiles usually run about 3,000 words. 
Factual material and anecdotes may run 
around 500 or 600 words, or even longer, 
but is often condensed or rewritten by staff 
members. Payment is on acceptance, accord- 
ing to the value of the material. News breaks 
bring $1.00; and with the writer’s own joke 
or comment —if used — bring $3.00. The 
short-short stories run about 1,500 words. 
Poetry must be short and light and sophis- 
ticated. Both cartoons and ideas for car- 
toons are bought. On these, the rates vary 
according to the size, importance, and popu- 
larity. A good market for those who can hit 
the peculiar requirements. 

@ Hunting and fishing articles are wanted 
at Field and Stream, 278 Madison Avenue. 
Camping is acceptable, too, if it includes one 
of the foregoing. Articles should have a prac- 
tical slant, and should not be too technical. 
They may occasionally have a feminine an- 
gle. Photographs should be included where 
possible, as these give the human interest 
angle. The best lengths are 2,500 to 3,000 
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words ; payment at 1 cent a word ana 
up on acceptance. No fiction, no 
poetry. Occasionally contests—there 
is a new one in the September issue. 
® Charles Angoff is now editor in 
name as well as in fact of The Amer- 
ican Mercury, 730 Fifth Ave. This 
magazine aims to please an intelligent, 
alert, well-to-do audience. Short 
stories must be very literary; about 4,000 
words in length. American themes and per- 
sonalities are preferred always. Payment is 
on acceptance. But be sure to enclose your 
stamped return envelope? 

Harper's Magazine, 49 East 33rd Street, 
appeals to a large group of cultured and 
progressive American readers. Articles must 
be well written, and on subjects of perma- 
nent interest. Poetry must be genuinely lyri- 
cal. Short stories must adhere to a high lit- 
erary standard, Good rates are paid on ac- 
ceptance for material chosen. Also, there is 
the Lion’s Mouth department, using short 
essays of humorous or satirical nature, for 
which about five cents a word is paid. 

If you have an article in mind for House 
Beautiful, it would be well to query them 
reasonably far ahead on anything regarding 
gardening which is seasonal; or on houses, 
submit pictures. In the latter case, the editor 
can judge from the picture whether the sub- 
ject would interest him. Rates depend on 
space, value, etc., but are payable on accept- 
ance. Best lengths: 1,000 to 1,500 words. 
Editor: Arthur H. Samuels. Address: 572 
Madison Avenue. 

On a more popular plane, there is a good 
market—particularly for humorous stories— 
at Ranch Romances, 278 Madison Avenue. 
Action plus romance is the formula here, 
Miss Fannie Ellsworth, editor, reminds you. 
But she would like to get a humorous story 
for each issue. Lengths best suited for new- 
comers are from 5,000 to 7,000 words. Don’t 
stick to the Old West. She wants stories 
that sound as if they might happen now— 
but in the atmosphere of the West, on cattle 
or horse ranches. Mining country may be 
used if in the cattle district. And how about 
some new situations? And are there any 
heroines who are not orphans? Or any plots 
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in which no one is trying to get a ranch away 
from somebody? Rate of payment is one 
cent on acceptance. 

Miss Daisy Bacon, editor of Love Story, 

likes to have writers use their real names. 
Not very many pen names in that weekly. 
She likes new writers; even to the extent of 
buying serials from them occasionally. How- 
ever, the best length is always 5,000 to 6,000 
words. Address: 79 Seventh Avenue. 
@ Screen Star Stories is a new monthly of 
fictionized movie stories. Ethel M. Pomeroy 
is the editor. The address is Paramount 
Building. 

Wind and Wave is a new magazine for 
yacht owners. The address is 250 East 43rd 
Street. 

Isaac Rosengarten, editor of The Jewish 
Forum, is interested in seeing articles from 
600 to 3,000 words which have a definite 
Jewish interest ; also short stories about the 
same length; and poems. No Abie’s Irish 
Rose themes wanted! Rates are about $3.00 
a thousand words. Address: 305 Broadway. 
® Michael Williams is editor of the Catholic 
magazine, The Commonweal, Grand Central 
Terminal, New York City. Articles should 
keep under 3,000 words. Rates, payable on 
publication, average between one and two 
cents a word. 

George J. Hecht, publisher of The Parents’ 
Magazine, is getting out The Movie Guide, 
a weekly appraising films. Address: 114 
East 32nd Street. 

Your Astrology, has its editorial offices at 
124 White Street. Is chiefly staff written. 
@ Kurt Barthel, founder of the Nudist 
movement in America, is editor of Nude 
Life, 124 White Street. This uses articles 
giving news and facts about the nudist move- 
ment, health, exercise, gym classes—any 
phase of health in accord with the principles 
of nudism. No fiction. Best length—1,500 
words. Pays half cent a word. 


The Book Publishers 
By Aucust LENNIGER 
HE following prize contests for book 
manuscripts are open this month. Full 
details should be obtained from the 
publishers, who will furnish entry blanks 


and instruction upon request: 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 


New York. Open for novels of not less 
than 30,000 (preferably 60,000-100,000) 
and only authors who have not published 
a novel in book form prior to Jan. 1, 1921 
and are citizens of the United States, are 
eligible. A prize of $7,500 is offered for 
the winning novel. Contest closes February 
1, 1935. , 

Robert McBride and Company, 4 West 
16th Street, New York. A $2,500 prize is 
offered in an internation competition for 
books of travel, adventure or exploration in 
any part of the world, 50-100,000 words in 
length. This contest closes November 30, 
1934, 


HIS month we journey to the historic 

red-brick city that has grown up on the 
banks of the Charles and _ surrounded 
Bunker Hill—Boston, Massachusetts its en- 
virons, which is an important book publish- 
ing center as well as New York. You will 
find the prevailing editorial policies and 
manuscript needs of the Boston publishers 
tabulated below. Unless otherwise stated, 
all addresses mentioned are Boston, Mass. 

The Atlantic Monthly Press. Inc., 8 
Arlington Street, is primarily interested in 
substantial fiction, biography and belles let- 
ters. Edward Weeks of their editorial de- 
partment states: “We have no settled pref- 
erence for any particular type of novel. In 
the Fourth Atlantic Novel Contest which 
reached its successful conclusion last April, 
I estimate that there were probably as many 
as fifteen manuscripts which should even- 
tually find their way into print. We gave 
the prize to DUSK AT THE GROVE, by 
Samuel Rogers, an American novel about a 
contemporary American family, a story 
quite as remarkable for its introspective style 
as for its character delineation. Of the three 
other novels which we shall publish under 
our imprint, two are definitely historical in 
their treatment, and the third is as con- 
temporary and masculine as Hemingway. In 
general, I think it is fair to say that the 
current taste is tending to veer away from 
drab realism and toward the historical ro- 
mance. 

“Our recent and highly successful books 
in non-fiction include: THE EPIC OF 
AMERICA by James Truslow Adams: 

(Continued to Page 41) 
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POINTERS 


On Detective Action Novelets 


By Lupton A. WILKINSON 


Author of action novelets for Street & Smith, Standard, and Mystery 
League, and articles in The Atlantic Monthly and The North American Review. 


@ 1. Remember to provide your detective- 
hero with a “stooge.” Sherlock Holmes and 
his Watson and in another genre, Mr. Wode- 
house’s blithering idiot expounding to Jeeves, 
are classic examples. The structural value 
of such give-and-take is even more impor- 
tant in the action detective story, 10,000-up. 
A conversational foil enables you to take 
the reader inside the detective’s mind. You 
can show the hero’s thought processes, specu- 
late with him or recaptitulate—all without 
resorting to actionless narration or “edi- 
torial” passages. 

This result also can be accomplished by 
having the hero talk to a series of people, 
one after the other ; but dangers are obvious: 
discussion of the case with so many people 
may seem artificial; more important, charac- 
terization interest becomes diffuse instead 
of concentrated. 

The stooge is better. 

Three warnings about the hero and his 

foil: 

a. Keep the boys moving while they 
talk. Arm-chair discussions are out. 

b. Break the discussions into brief 
“takes”. Nothing long-winded, even 
though the parley is in motion. 

c. Select a type of stooge that will 
lend itself to dramatic interchange. 

For example: A _ private 
dick, employed by the District 
Attorney’s office, becomes sus- 
pected of that official’s murder. 
He has been trailing alleged 
corrupt influence among the 
police; now he asks twenty- 
four hours’ freedom to track 
down the D, A.’s murderer. 





Police Commissioner consents, but assigns 
to accompany hero a Police Inspector whom 
detective hates. The clash of these person- 
alities clicks the yarn along. The author 
who started two bitter antagonists, tied to- 
gether in forced partnership, on a mystery- 
manhunt, had practically assured a virile 
tory. 

Note: Yes, the stooge can be a woman, 
but you had better handle it skilfully. Erle 
Stanley Gardner and other quantity pulp 
writers have deftly exploited the possibilities 
of the private dick and his secretary. 


@ 2. Crash through with your murder or 
other mystery problem at the novelette’s 
beginning. You are like a baseball pitcher 
on the mound. If you take a long wind-up, 
the reader, poised on first base during your 
opening paragraphs, will steal down to read 
some other writer’s tale. The editor knows 
this; he feels the same way. Characteriza- 
tion, color, every enriching factor, must be 
handled in the story’s running stride. None 
of the dear old English novel opening, where 
one becomes acquainted with a bevy of char- 
acters over a shot of tea—before anything 
happens. Give your reader, to share with 
the hero, a problem important, thrilling, 
compelling, right at the start. 

For example: A private detective, walk- 
ing down Riverside Drive to 
clear his head of a hangover 
(unusual for him, be sure of 
that!) sees a meteorlike ap- 
parition plunge from a fifth 
floor window. “Incredible, 
breath-taking, horrible!” He 
runs forward as the object 
strikes—a young girl in a sea- 
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foam dress. Dying, the girl’s hand flutters 
to her throat, near a chamois bag. He draws 
from the bag, at her eyes’ compulsion, a 
great emerald. Her only words are “Baby! 
... They pushed !’” She dies; he sees 
a kill-car draw up as he runs for the apart- 
ment where he had spotted the fatal window. 
He drops the emerald in a mail-box (how 
will he get it out?) and, avoiding elevators 
lest the police (sirens are sounding) be 
tipped off to the floor number, plunges up 
the stairs. 
Are you with him? You are with him. 





@ 3. In addition to your major mystery 
problem, sprinkle the novelette with minor 
mysteries, quickly solved. This does four 
things : 

First, it clears away much debris from 
that final solution-explanation, which you 
wish to be brief, pungent, finishing on a sud- 
den, light-giving climax. 

Second, it gives you many and early op- 
portunities to establish, through accomplish- 
ment, what a really clever fellow your hero 
is. 

Third, the snap-effect of these small mys- 
teries and their solution adds to the life 
and movement of your story. 

Fourth, the reader is saved from having 
to carry in his mind a hodge-podge of 
points to be cleared up. Readers of action- 
detective stories seek exciting entertainment, 
not involved and sustained reasoning. 

For example, in the novelette whose open- 
ing situation I gave under the preceding 
head : 

a. The riddle of how the detective can 
recover the emerald cached in the mail-box 
is solved, excitingly in Chapter Three. 

b. In an early chapter the hero is surprised 
by an abrupt “Stick ’em up!” in an apart- 
ment where he has recently completed a 
thorough search. In that search he saw, as 
did the reader, an odd piece of bath-room 
architecture. Instead of the usual mirror 
over the wash stand there is a full-length 
glass beside it. After the stick-up the detec- 
tive swiftly eliminates all seeming possibili- 
ties—window ledges, etc. Then he deduces 
that the bath-room panel masks a connec- 
tion with the adjoining apartment. 

c. An address is sought and found for an 


obviously vital telephone number. It coin- 
cides closely with another address, up to now 
thought unimportant. Deduction ties the 
two and indicates the final arena of action- 
solution. 

d. Midway the story, the type of crime 
behind the plunge of the girl’s body to River- 
side Drive is made clear. 

Other mysteries arise, are solved. At 
the end the only question left is, “What 
compelling motive forced the dead girl, in 
life, to play a part in the theft of the em- 
erald and in an even more serious crime?” 
The answer comes amid the thunder of guns 
and while the hero is falling in love with the 
dead girl’s sister. An original solution, 
plausible and strong, is offered, becoming 
clear in a flash. No jigsaw for the reader 
to carry in his head, no need for mental 
back-tracking. He finishes satisfied and un- 
fatigued. 


@ 4. Enliven your novelette and add to its 
cohesion by threading it with repetition of 
some distinctive touch. A characteristic pe- 
culiarity of the hero serves excellently. 
“Quick, Watson, the needle!” will scarcely 
do these days and the inevitable pipe is 
well-worn. But that’s the idea. Or, an “at- 
mospheric” touch will do—anything con- 
sistent. One purpose served is to tie in 
action passages that otherwise might seem 
lugged. “No action for action’s sake,” say 
the best editors, but the old chase is just 
as popular with sleek autos or hurtling 
planes as it was in stage-coach days. Fan- 
fare of guns, stalking and fist-fights still 
have kick, but every device that ties them 
to each other and to the remainder of the 
yarn in worth while. 

For example: in the novelette cited above, 
the detective hero, striding down the Drive, 
is well-dressed, but holds a somewhat bat- 
tered fedora in one hand. That hat goes 
on and off through many episodes. It helps 
disguise an impersonator of the hero. It is 
picked up at the end of each action episode, 
patted to shape again. In the final terrific 
gunfight it collects three bullet holes. The 
hero recovers consciousness in the hospital 
and says to his new girl (last line of story) 
“T'll have to get a new hat.” | 

Another example, from the same yarn: 
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Dying girl’s dress is green, emerald is green, 
mail-box is green, one of villains wears a 
bottle-green suit, eyes of villainness have 
green lights. Hero, taking refuge in deserted 
garden of Italian restaurant, comments, 
among palms and ferns, on these phenomena. 
At the last, lying badly wounded, he with- 
draws from pants-pocket a small, jade- 
handled revolver that he had lifted from 
villainness and that friskers had over-looked. 
He focuses gun to end case, muttering, 
“Study in green!” 

Simple stuff? Yes, and certainly it sub- 
stitutes in no degree whatever for plot 
strength. But it enriches, adds a little 
“flavor” to your novelette, and helps cohese. 
@ 5. Stay with your detective. No pulp 
magazines in the crime field bar the detec- 
tive hero; many require him. For reasons 
of public policy, most editors demand that 
the detail of the novelette deal with methods 
of crime detection, not crime commission. 
There’s a sound “selling” reason for this, 
too. By letting events, scenes, clues come 


up to your detective in swift sequence— 
seeing them with his eyes, overcoming diffi- 
culties with his determination, courage, in- 
genuity—you provide the reader with a 
vicarious thrill. Reading your tale becomes 
an unbroken adventure. Why forfeit this 
spell (and risk confusion) by skipping over 
to the crooks, where you lose the reader- 
pull of sympathy? 

For example: The only unsolved novelette 
on my shelf (it’s been a ‘stiff’ for three 
years) opened with a keen detective in- 
spector, questioning a big-shot racketeer at 
Headquarters. Plenty characterization and 
clash. We leave Headquarters with the 
crooks, go through what I though was good 
mystery-drama. Then, at the last the In- 
spector re-appears, unravels (case and run- 
ning fight) why men have been where they 
“couldn’t be,” etc. Woman interest—jealousy 
—added to drama in this yarn, but this and 
much other conflict was among the crooks. 
Anybody bid fifty dollars? Hereafter, I 
stay with my detective! 


Another Language 


By Anna R. BAKER 


station, I bought the July number of 

a popular woman’s magazine and 
settled down to read a story—“Try to For- 
get Me,” by Sewell Peaslee Wright. It 
seemed oddly familiar—something like a 
person whom you have met and enjoyed for 
a half hour and had almost forgotten until 
you ran across him again unexpectedly. 
And, as you will search back into your mem- 
ory to find the occasion and place of the 


K sion, time in an English railway 


former meeting, so I combed my vague im- 
pressions of magazine stories I had read 
and believed I had caught it. 

I brought the English magazine home with 
me and confirmed my recollections by find- 


ing in Woman’s Home Companion for Feb- 
ruary 1934 a story—“Try to Forget Me,” 
by Sewell Peaslee Wright. 

Just for fun I set about comparing the 


two stories word for word—with the fol- 
lowing result: 

The object, if any, of the revision seems 
to have been to place the action of the story 
in some indefinite limbo where English rail- 
way “carriages” connect with dog teams, 
where the language is a mixture of English 
and Amercan, where although the illustra- 
tion shows the lady in a parka*, the text 
carefully deletes reference to the garment, 
where a camp becomes a hut, and a noon 
lunch must be postponed until the regulation 
hour of one o’clock. 

When I read the story in the American 
magazine I pictured it as taking place in 
Canada—not in the U. S. A. And why isn’t 
Canada a most suitable setting for a story 
in an English magazine? Why was Province 
changed to district? I cannot answer my 
own questions so let us get down to par- 
ticularities. 


*A fur garment with a hood worn in cold climates. 
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American. English. 
Jackfish (name of town)............+. Hamilton 
Elaine (name of heroine)... Ruth 
INE siahieniebiieitiesnmmapsstennconsiton’ carriages 
play up a gold strike................ 

jet make the most of a gold find 

I icaicstindibinirsiteaieiaiatinoeiiciounenien up in front 
they have to get off.......... they have to get off 
clear out there in...................... out here in the 
the bush bush 
must go over big.............. must be successful 
hadn’t been clicking.......... hadn’t been taking 
her one best bet..............002.. her best market 
Se  ienicdoribtnspninsticovienpnnsierscoinnnetiol an hotel 
go in with a dog team......go with a dog team 
Se ticiatennsisnivcedanconsioiecsiocabiccuisionnees Of course 
SC cicncinesinicrisemedencnvenconiend travel through 
I ssicatsiniebiiasssimcianinaiebdeinrgonepelennievtiii I think 
RE rictebevresienndiiesanmiisvsqitivennsioned come here 
I ici sclibeinnieiinheslbepennenibicineneianennieh journey 
I iiibecctiiccsttentcnioniniveciveniinacincinenetiel district 
Iss ciisinihitcenstiincesunensasiessecimnnnasonn I expect 
ee OMNI WOTK..00ccrcssceseosevesrervesnniond omit 
swing this deal...............00 manage this deal 
surely not NOW..........0..0000+. certainly not now 
NED ecisiiinbpiavonqperevtenscmnnnaitiinntiensiohensitnitiiad smelt 
RITE tiaspoewiconsesseinasiigncintsanvciamtonctmatinaias clothes 
NE GIR os cares vesnissnvioininsescsscietuweteel grey dawn 
sure fire picture.............00000 a popular subject 
stuff for photos 
light was seeping in......light was creeping in 
| ee got to start 
NE SR ociccanivinsnensicinceens plenty of films 
Re iaindopitiintieressxcenecinvesanitadiedsienbeeteianil ready 
er the leading dog 
RE iiiddsivaiicnckicowsinieseicobivoniiines Off with you! 
IED iicstadiespcnviisusesvoemnbiisianiiews terrifying 
breathe them (the............ breathe them for a 
dogs) a few minutes few minutes 
Give your dogs 2 ........sces000 give your dogs a 
break rest 
bush get a man after......bush gets hold of a 
so long man after a time 
I NE iiiccncesccnsensccoenioniianiiininidcnmetis not he 
it would be fine.............. it would be all right 
NN ainkiceciictcsivsenadouimeecebeiibintss wash up 
prepared noon lunch................ prepared lunch 
SEND ae ne a eee Dae Good ! 
back before the war................ before the war 
take charge of plant...............0000. take charge 


production 


RG Oe Fe iciiteiecoltenrintieeintinrtoninnennetd a lot 
planned on meeting.............. intended to meet 
him him 
OS cciatancedinaitialcochinsciecniicsnial I suppose 
so he would get.............. so that he would get 
when he disembarked.............. just as he was 

coming home 
Ee OE Be eaiskitiicicninomanid in 1921 
EVETY CONT.....cccccrscccrcccceesesssevooorccees every penny 
I MR ecduicrnpctcdccnitioniocsouniienresdtantes stories 
Ss sictseisprccesesscinsatcccepreosionetensinainls job 
up here in the north............ here in the north 
EE irc ccseaintcrnciensnesininrenicen’ come here 
SI Ne: CI iaiienepiinitincrinniisocssnntinsianivinmenniaisl omit 
SUID suiictiihestihchastinissiadiieisailaiinreniieiaintestinideii hut 
tied out the dogs...........ssseee tied up the dogs 
BN iicicinenvanssticmaiinicniinaientatiaimtannids Anne 
bossing me around.............. bossing me about 
NN ihdeinoialiaiesccesreinsticbaarstiiiteiaseidinchaewitciconailacel sir 
CE i aienctiserccviiinnssninsnsianed that beard 
Do I really have to ?..........0000 Must I really? 
i iicevcicicvinitivisatiiendicaieneminteninsaniel beards 
I cicritoininvvinntnnininioasipseicinniniitaal gazed at 
grip on herself..............000.. control of herself 
came up here quite .............. came here years 
a few years ago ago 
RR eicoiadiivendinnnicccctinsatepneiieanavititiennataiiagh learnt 





The New Hope, New Hope, Pa. is published by 
Peter Keenan and is a record of contemporary 
American Arts. It has some good contributors, 
is issued on good enamel paper with excellent 
illustrations and carries a fairish amount of ad- 
vertising. Articles on “Russian Opera,” “The 
American Mural,’ “The Emergence of American 
Poetry,’ “Art and the Radio,” etc. Payment 
probably low but a nice magazine to appear in. 





A Sunday poetry department soon to appear in 
the Rocky Mountain News, Denver, Colorado, 
Elizabeth Kuskulis. Editor, wants original verse 
of high quality. 

The outstanding aim of this department will 
be to heighten the standard and broaden the ap- 
preciation of poetry by featuring good verse with 
an appeal to that great audience—the newspaper- 
reading public. 

The editor is looking for poetry that says some- 
thing and is expressed with an understanding of 
its own medium. All types and forms of verse 
are acceptable, if competently treated, but vital, 
modern subject-matter is preferred. 

Manuscripts submitted should be accompanied by 
a brief biography of the writer . . . for personal 
notes on contributors. 














How Revisions Turn Unsal- 
able Stories Into Cash 


Study these concrete examples of rejected storics which were changed so that they sold 
to frst class markets. Each one is a case in point. 


By Peter CARTWRIGHT 


, NHE capture of shrewd and lustful 
“Old Blackie,” the terror of stockmen 
in southwest Texas, appealed to me as 

a sweet base-idea for a story. But I had 

just begun to write fiction. I had done a 

lot of articles and verse; and confidently I 

wove a story about the capture of the giant 

female lobo whose kills were a nation’s 
legend. 

It wouldn’t sell. I wondered why. 

Later, an author friend dissected that 
story for me. 

“You haven’t made it important enough 
that Trapper Evans catch that wolf. Evans 
merely proves that he’s a king-bee amongst 
trappers. You must have something more 
vital hinged on the situation.” 

I saw the point. 

This friend and I collaborated in re-writ- 
ing the yarn. This time the hero was an old 
graybeard trapper; he was about to lose his 
job because the predatory Game Depart- 
ment considered that he was “dead timber.” 
Further, anticipating that his salary would 
go on, he had borrowed money from a friend 
who in turn had mortgaged his little farm 
to raise the money. 

Financial grief faced both the men. 

Trapper Evans just had to capture that 
wolf ! 

And he did, of course. When the story 
went out again—it never came back. 


ATER this writer friend, bewildered by 

a rejection, produced one of his own 
tales. “Just back,” he said, “from Clues. 
“And here’s what the editor said :” 


I read the note: 


“This story absolutely gripped me and held me 
till right at the end. I don’t believe that convict, 
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after plotting vengeance for years because the 
warden whipped him at the whipping post, would 
save the warden’s life when those prisoners rioted. 
I don’t believe our readers would believe it, either.” 

You always can see the other fellow’s mis- 


takes easier than your own. 

“Look,” I said, “you’ve already shown 
early in your story a deep friendship be- 
tween this convict and a sailor who’s a lifer, 
too. The sailor keeps preaching ‘love-for- 
all-men’ to his pal; but your convict, though 
loving him,- scoffs at such doctrine... Now 
isn’t it natural that the convict would instant- 
ly go to the sailor’s rescue if he were in- 
volved in that riot, too?” 

“Yes. He certainly would.” 

“Well, why not have the sailor go to the 
warden’s rescue? Have them both about to 
lose their lives as the other cirminals want 
vengeance. Then let your convict seize a 
gun from a rioter, just as you’ve written it 
in your first version, and force the rioters to 
abandon the beating the sailor and the war- 
den. Now ... the warden owes the con- 
vict his life! Isn’t it perfectly logical that 
the convict would discover then that he’d 
lose his lust for vengeance?” 

“Say,” breathed my friend, “now we’re 
getting somewhere.” 

Clues’ editor kept the story the next time. 


NOTHER writer friend brought me 
a story. “Heck,” he mourned. “What’s 
wrong with this thing?” 

His hero was a young pugilist—a wonder 
during training, but a punk in a fight. 

A broken-down manager saw his ability; 
took him under his wing. Nothing accom- 
plished. 

“Gosh, you’ve got it in you,” loyally the 
gray-haired manager insisted. “Some of 
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these days we'll find out what’s wrong.” 

They didn’t. 

“Better let me go,” pleaded the pug. 

The manager wouldn’t. Finally, in de- 
speration, he bought a roadhouse with what 
money he had left and made the young pug 
his assistant. Racketers appeared on the 
scene, demanded a monthly kick-in. “No!” 
blazed the pugnacious manager. 

“Aw, let’s pay ’em,” pleaded the young 
pug. “We can afford it, and who wants to 
have trouble—” 

“So that was what’s wrong with you!” 
The old manager had whirled. “Kid, you’re 
yellow! Get to hell out—” 

One of the four gunmen was poking him 
in the ribs with a gun barrel. He flashed 
around and swung a fist—jawward. 

The gunman coolly knocked him down by 
crashing the gun barrel against his fore- 
head. 

Young pug was horrified. He watched 
the blood ooze from his old friend’s fore- 
head; he looked up at the gangsters and 
suddenly he went berserk. 

He cleaned those gangsters—guns and 
all! Was badly wounded, but what did 
that matter to young pug? 

The last scene: Lights blazed on an 
arena during a fight. Young pug, remem- 
bering the fight in the roadhouse and his 
real scrapping ability, won. 

“But,” stated my friend bitterly, 
thing won’t sell.” 

“Because the last scene isn’t convincing: 
But,” I consoled, “I believe it would if 
you'd have that pug forget, partially at least, 
his fight in the roadhouse. You can add 
convincingness and drama, too, by having 
him slow down like he always did, have him 
about to get licked, then have the old man- 
ager in desperation suddenly rise half-way 
out of his ringside seat, wait till he catch’s 
the pug’s eye as he looks over his opponent’s 
shoulder during a clinch, then have the man- 
ager point frantically at the big white scar 
on his forehead .. . If you’ll do that, it will 
be logical that your hero wins and that he 
is on his way toward a championship!” 

“Tt isn’t natural,” my friend admitted 
slowly, “is it, for him to remember his fight- 
ing rage so long? He needs to have it re- 
called . . . Well, into the yarn that goes!” 


“the 


That story made only one more trip. That 
was outward bound. 


VERY young author friend came 
round with a frazzel-from-submission 
story. “Worse than the cat about coming 
back,” he sighed. “What’s wrong with it?” 
“I think it’s nearly all dandy,” I told him. 
“But you have your hero wire the tips of 
the horns of his cheaply-bought mossyhorns 
(wild cattle) together so tightly they crack 
at the base—and that is cruel. Why not 
have him wire them so strongly they just 
‘threaten to crack?” Then you use five 
thousand words to build up sympathy and 
admiration for your hero, and in the last 
paragraph, when he has been forced to kill 
two bad men, you have him turn to the 
sheriff who has just burst into the saloon, 
and say with a laugh, ‘Well, Sheriff Mc- 
Ginnis, take charge of these dead hombres, 
will you? I’m going out and marry Jane.’ 

“Kid,” I explained, “don’t let that hero 
laugh. Have him sober and regretful. You 
smacked my sympathy down like a bowling 
ball.” 

“Just what should he do and say ?”—half- 
convinced. 

“Something like this: ‘Sheriff, they made 
me do this. I sure hate it . . . Sheriff, if— 
if you'll take charge of them, I’ll go out 
and look for Jane.’ 

“Readers will figure that in due time he 
is going to lead Jane to the minister’s.” 

He told me later that it took him about 
thirty minutes to make the changes. He 
sent the story to West, a market that for 
two years he vainly had tried to make. 

West became the new owner of that 
young fellow’s story. 


GAIN another youngster showed me a 

story. This boy could write, but he 
always had a stumbling-block that would 
jar the reader’s sympathy into smithereens. 
In this case, he had dandy situations and a 
dandy plot, but knocked the props from un- 
der your sympathy when, after the young 
western hero had saved the city girl’s ranch 
for her, you crashed into this: “Listen, Miss 
Bratton, now you've got to stock your ranch. 
You haven’t got any money. If I had it, 
I’d sure loan it to you. Girl, I’m goin’ out 
on the range and rope some cattle, and brand 
‘em with your brand.” 
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“Gosh,” I said to this young writer, “that’s 
a sure invitation to a rejection.” 

“What’s wrong with it?” he demurred. 
“He couldn’t get cattle any other way. And 
all the old cowmen got their start that way.” 

“Yeah?” I gurgled. “Well, I was on a 
ranch for years, and if I ever mavericked 
cattle, I did it in my sleep. Take this story 
home and work on that passage—it’ll do 
you good to fix it yourself.” 

Back he came the next night. His hero 
now had ridden out and rounded into the 
girl’s corral, cattle that had been left run- 
ning wild by the previous owner of the 
ranch. They belonged to the girl. 

“Fine, boy. That story’ll sell.” 

He mailed it, never saw it again. Till it 
was printed. You can’t sanction crooked- 
ness. 


RECALL that early in my struggles with 
fiction, I did a yarn that Redbook pon- 
dered over for five weeks—then returned. 

“We regret,” wrote Donald Kennicott, 
“that the final decision has been against 
your ‘Dark Horse Entry. We would have 
liked it better had there been more horse 
and less girl.” 

I couldn’t understand what I’d done 
wrong. I no longer wonder. 

Before me I have the original manuscript. 
For your hilarious edification I present the 
two opening paragraphs of that yarn: 

By continuous passage down through a myriad 

of centuries —each of which has improved its 
luster—finally it has become a well polished truism 
that beauty united with technique, form a combi- 
nation that accurately prophecy acclaim ... Yet 
lovely Helen Marshall, born with the first, easily 
acquiring the second and having the third over- 
whelmingly thrust upon her, now coolly turned her 
back upon a career that beckoned with promises 
of international fame, marriage—and, maybe dis- 
illusionment—just to come home. 
_ Home to the homesick Helen meant the sweep- 
ing, shining prairie where was her father’s old 
Texas ranch; there she had been born and spent 
her girlhood. And there, in Amarillo, two years 
before she had left, she had, dragged to town by 
her voice instructor, built a beautiful home in that 
city so magically and suddenly lifted up in the 
center of a labyrinth of grass, abandoned cattle 
trails and new farms.” 

La, la. Wasn’t that lush! No wonder 


Kennicott didn’t take that story. I marvel 
now only that he kept it so long. I must 
have had the meat of the story (which con- 
cerned Helen Marshall’s ride in a show ring 
of her famous saddle gelding, and the at- 


tack upon girl and horse by a murderous 
black stallion that secured his freedom in 
the same ring) done pretty well, or Red- 
book would have fired the story back by re- 
turn mail. 

Some day (for I’ve been crowded with 
plots since I attempted that yarn) I’m going 
to re-write ‘Dark Horse Entry, 

In my original opening I ran on the same 
stilted way for a thousand words or more; 
I indulged in pedantic grandstanding. I 
seemed to purposely try to hide Helen’s real 
problem; I guess now that I thought it 
should be kept a secret as long as possible. 
In my revision the problem will be stated 
in the first 300 words amid conversation 
that occurs during some action. 


HE FICTION writer is quite likely, if 
a beginner, to make mistakes similar to 
the ones I list as concrete examples. 

Thousands of words are lost, after the 
author has proven the worthiness of the 
hero, when he stumbles into writing a para- 
graph of “undoing.” 

Back off into a “fair” and unprejudiced 
state of mind from your own unsubmitted 
stories, and read them once more before 
you mail them. Use the parallel method of 
a person who goes off physically on a vaca- 
tion, and from a distance looks back for an 
impartial view of his home. He can see its 
flaws and its perfections so much more 
clearly! 

In my opinion, there never was one wrong 
incident, one wrongly-done bit of characteri- 
zation, that couldn’t easily be changed so 
that it patterned with the warp-and-woof of 
the story. 

Of course this does not apply to stories 
that are written confidently—in the heat of 
creation, sometimes one does a perfect job, 
and knows it. In such a case, get that manu- 
script mailed. Revision might stiffen it. 

I find it a good plan never to re-read a 
story for revision immediately after doing 
one version. The mind and eye is tired of 
that story and cannot properly pass judg- 
ment. 

For instance, I'll give you the method I 
use in writing a short-short story, (may I 
be pardoned if I state that I’ve sold a con- 

(Continued on Page 57) 








Uncovering Trade Articles 


By Witiiam H. HErrinc 


HEN ferreting out trade journal 
W material, and shaping it for the edi- 
torial eye, it must be remembered : 

That the trade journal is particularly in- 
tended for—definitely directed to—and ex- 
pressly edited in the interest of those in the 
field that the magazine reaches. 

The writer, who wishes to sell this mar- 
ket, should have a full understanding of the 
motivating principle by which trade journal 
editors buy their copy. Here it is: 

(A) To increase circulation by ably 
pleasing present readers of the magazine, 
and by widening the appeal, steadily ac- 
quire new readers, without thinning it 
out. To help readers so much that they 
will make money out of the publication; 
gain greater knowledge, and do business 
on an easier, surer footing. To appeal to 
the reader’s sense of loyalty to this trade, 
and subtly laud him; thereby cementing 
his own loyalty to the magazine into 
stronger ties, and lending it his contin- 
uous support. 

(B) To use each feature article some- 
how, someway, as a wedge to sell adver- 
tising, but so deftly handled that it will 
not smack of publicity or commercialism. 

(C) To make the magazine a trail 
blazer by publishing something in every 
issue that others in the field didn’t think 
of, but which vitally affects the trade; 
hence, is of tremendous importance to 
readers and gives character to the paper. 

By the use of this yardstick, I have sold 
scores of trade journal articles. 

A specific example is “Should the Printer 
Advertise?” 1 got the idea for this while 
listening to several printing executives dis- 
cuss advertising, and its application to their 
business. 

My “Writer's Market,” an indispensable 
tool in my working kit, disclosed that the 
American Printer uses articles such as I had 
in mind. A careful study of the magazine’s 
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editorial requirements was made. 

I dispatched a dozen letters to printing 
concerns in various parts of the country, 
querying them, as to whether or not they 
were using advertising and how. Self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelopes were enclosed. 

While waiting for their replies, I estab- 
lished personal contact with local printers, 
and in a tactful, courteous manner, queried 
them. 

The response was thrilling and more than 
adequate. The material was carefully 
analyzed, assorted and properly arranged. 

Then, with a sureness born of a knowl- 
edge of my subject, and a clear conception 
of what to say, the story was typed. The 
actual writing was simple. 

An inexperienced writer seldom digs so 
deep, but would have been content to gen- 
eralize on advertising, and comment on a 
few mediocre mailing pieces, losing sight of 
the yardstick we have mentioned. 

The same writer doubtless would have 
given tne article some long winded name, 
as for instance, “Advertising Is a Very 
Good Thing for the Printer.’ Perhaps the 
opening paragraph would cry out in this 
manner : 

“If you, Mr, Printer, expect to get anywhere in 
your chosen field, you must advertise by some 
hook or crook, just like other printers are doing.” 

This is blundering. The reader may be 
one of the most consistent advertisers in his 
community, and still not making the strides 
he should. Or he may be contemplating the 
use of advertising, and might tend to about 
face if so prodded. 


The writer, who leaps at the reader in 
this way, makes a mistake. He has said 
something at the outset that comes in col- 
lision with the reader’s mind, and is likely 
to arouse his opposition and repel attention 
if printed. 

It is best to open with a supposition, or 
an assertion obvious enough that none can 
fail to assent to it. The following handling 
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will illustrate : 

The keynote of the article is crystallized 
into a key title of four simple words, 
“Should the Printer Advertise?” This ex- 
presses the main idea to be impressed on the 
reader. The opening ties up with it in this 
fashion: 


“This question gets a rise out of the pro camp 
and an equally hefty one out of the con adherents. 
But no matter which side is right or wrong, the 
author of this article is of the opinion that the 
printer should advertise in some form, for isn’t he 
selling a commodity just the same as those he 
serves are selling this and that? 

“The printer, who is content to sit back and let 
George do the advertising, is going to see him cop 
the lion’s share of the business, for like attracts 
like, and the wide-awake business man has a whole- 
some respect for the up and doing printer.” 

Then, without further lost motion, the 


article shows other printers how some print- 
ers are building up a bigger and better busi- 
ness, widening their clientele, creating 
greater good will and making more money. 

First, a complete selling campaign was 
outlined with descriptions of the advertising 
literature used and how. All the details 
were divulged and handled in a way to en- 
able the reader to completely visualize it. 
(See point A.) 

Next, came pertinent facts concerning 
what an eastern firm was doing to broaden 
its market by advertising in trade journals 
and newspapers, and supplementing it by 
direct mail activities. (See point B.) 

Six hundred words were used to tell how 
a certain printing house goes after the office 
form business. Extracts from the copy used, 
details of the campaign, and other interest- 
ing data were appetizingly set before the 
reader so he might get a valuable pointer 
or two. 

The article concluded by explaining that 
other printers use folders, blotters, envelope 
stuffers, mailing cards and other pieces. And 
not satisfied with this, they buy space in 
trade journals, thereby overlooking no op- 
portunity to widen their sphere of operation. 

The article, as a whole, ties in with point 
(C). It brings out into the open, selling 
tactics of printers. 


OR OUR next case, let us assume that 
the writer wishes to tell about certain 
methods, that merchant's in the clothing and 
men’s furnishing field are employing to win 
more business. We take it for granted that 


the writer has collected worthwhile mate- 
rial from which to work. 

He titles the article, “Maybe You Can 
Get an Idea From These Wrinkles.’ The 
thought is all right, but it is a round about 
way of expressing it. 

On the heels of the title comes this open- 
ing shot : 

“Believing that you are interested in learning 
how merchants in various parts of the country are 
going after more business, we will give you a few 
suggestions in the hopes that you may get a 
thought or two.” 

Such an introduction is hackneyed and 


does not hit the reader straight between the 
eyes. It does not comply with the first com- 
mandant of trade journal writing, which is: 

Tell the story in the first paragraph if 
possible, two at the most. Paint the picture 
quickly and put the reader in it, using tell- 
ing phrases to turn the trick. 

Contrast the above with this handling : 

We shall call the article, “Selling Stunts 
That Coax Business.” This is shorter, and 
gives a quick mental picture of what the 
story deals with. Then right off the bat we 
say to him: 


“Realizing that the keynote of successful mer- 
chandising is acquaintanceship, business men are 
devoting more time and thought to the problem of 
getting better acquainted with their trade and 
prospective trade.” 


We proceed pointing out how other mer- 
chants are going about getting acquainted. 

The first “selling stunt” covered was that 
of a Philadelphia store, which had held a 
“Daisy Sale.” The store offered five cents 
a hundred for all the wild daisies that the 
children would bring in. This idea went 
over big. The store was literally swamped 
with daisies. The sale was a tremendous 
success. Brand new five cent pieces, fresh 
from the Philadelphia mint, were passed out 
to the children as payment for the daisies. 

The store that conducted this unique sale 
gave me full particulars about it, when I 
queried them. 

There is a merchant in a thriving city in 
Iowa, who makes an extra special effort to 
control the lion’s share of the boys’ wearing 
apparel in his town. He is everlastingly 
doing something to gain the favor of boys. 
Specific cases were cited. 

The Hub, Chicago, is one of the progres- 
sive institutions on State Street. This store 
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is an outstanding advertiser, and its selling 
methods are eagerly scanned. 

On one occasion, the store sent out’ a six- 
teen-page style booklet, special letter, and 
an insert in the same envelope. I was on 
the store’s mailing list; a prospective cus- 
tomer. 

The thing that made the strongest bid for 
my patronage was the insert, which was 
called, “Department of Accounts.” 

It invited me to open up an account with 
the store and outlined the benefits to be de- 
rived from doing so. The qualifications for 
credit, and how to go about opening an ac- 
count, were fully placed before me. The 
account was opened, and I have had it ever 
since. 

This “selling stunt” was also incorporated 
in my article and consumed around six hun- 
dred words. 

The final item in the article centered 
around a clever idea that a nationally known 
tailor-to-the-trade house was using. 

The house had several hundred dealers 
on its books who had not sent in a dime’s 
worth of business. The plan hit upon to 
make these stagnant dealers come to life, 
was completely unfolded for the reader’s 
benefit. The entire article embraced t'wenty- 
one hundred words and was promptly ac- 
cepted by a leading publication that covers 
the clothing and men’s furnishing field. 

The article, as a whole, tied in with points 
(A), (B) and (C). Some months after the 
story appeared, I learned that it had made 
quite a hit with the trade, was instrumental 
in bringing in many new subscribers. 


RDINARILY, the writer would not 

think of constructing an article around 
the coupons that we find in display adver- 
tisements in magazines, trade journals and 
newspapers. At any rate, the idea came to 
me and I at once began to collect every con- 
ceivable kind. 

The stack of coupons was appalling when 
I began to build up the story, titling the ar- 
ticle “Making It Easy for the Reader to 
Act.” 

The magazine that accepted the story 
thought otherwise, for the title was changed 
to “Coupons That Tempt to Query.” 

The story itself might have been started 
along these lines: 
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“Pick up most any magazine, trade journal or 
newspaper published nowadays and you'll find a 
convenient, time-saving coupon worked into a 
goodly number of the advertisements. The reason 
is obvious. 

“Advertisers have discovered that the coupon in 
an advertisement is one of the little details of im- 
portance that figure BIG in the final results. But 
they have also learned that there are coupons and 
coupons.” 

Now then, let’s get out our knife and do 
a little paring down. The first paragraph is 
superfluous. Away with it. The second 
paragraph is moved up to the opening posi- 
tion and we add this: 

“People are lazy. No matter how much they 
may be interested in the article advertised, they 
will put off getting it, or postpone sending for 
more information if the coupon doesn’t up and help 
them. Alert advertisers are making capital out 
of this human weakness by making coupons more 
companionable.” 

This constitutes a well rounded opening 


statement and we go on and tell an interest- 
ing story about the coupons, describing their 
mechanical requirements, how they tied up 
with the advertisements and what they aim 
to accomplish. Sub-heads were employed to 
bring out the various types more forcibly. 
For instance, under the caption, “The Hand 
That Holds the Scissors,” there was a de- 
scription of the coupon in a piano company’s 
advertisement, in which a human hand hold- 
ing a pair of scissors carried out the clip- 
the-coupon idea. It is a novel way to stimu- 
late action. 

Other captions were, “The Alluring Ar- 
row,” “The Free Stuff Gets Em,” “A Cer- 
tificate, My Dear,” “A Wedge That Works,” 
“Appeals to Dealers,” “Cash With Coupons” 
and “It Takes Orders.” 

Beneath each caption appeared descrip- 
tions of the coupons that came within that 
classification. 

This article contained thirteen hundred 
words. It represents considerable effort on 
my part to produce it, for the coupons had 
to be collected from many sources, studied 
over and the best selected. 


OME months ago it occurred to me to 
write an article concerning the use of 
wooden barrels in which to ship edible nuts. 
I queried the editor of a publication devoted 
to the wooden barrel industry, asking if they 
could use anything of the kind. 
I was informed that the publication was 
interested in two types ot stories. First, 




















sales stories with the ultimate aim of telling 


the good points of the wooden barrel and 
associating wooden barrels with big con- 
cerns, how and why they use them and how 
many they use yearly. (The readers of this 
magazine make and sell wooden barrels. ) 

Secondly, news of interest chiefly to the 
cooperage trade, semi technical articles, do- 
ings within the business and personal and 
trade notes. 

Sample copies of the paper were sent to 
me and emphasis laid on the fact that the 
style of material is fluent and concise, with 
a feature turn where possible. 

I was commissioned to go ahead and write 
an article such as I had outlined. I got in 
touch with some firms that were shipping 
their shelled nuts in wooden barrels. 

The better part of a day was spent at the 
factory of one leading concern, in order that 
I might get all the information necessary. 
I saw the nuts cracked, shelled and shipped 
out in the barrels. 

One thing in my favor was the fact that 
I already knew considerable about the edible 
nut industry. I titled the article “From Nut- 
shells Into Wooden Barrels.” 

In the main, people do not know what the 
industry embraces, so it was necessary to 
throw light on this angle. Comment was 
made on the value of nuts as a food, and 
the fact brought out that they are found in 
almost every important article of diet. 

This was followed by a statement that a 
large percentage of the firms in the nut in- 
dustry, use wooden barrels very extensively 
in their operations and why. Also I furn- 
ished information as to the method of keep- 
ing the nuts in first class condition while in 
the barrels. 

The process in preparing nuts for the 
market was discussed, leading clear up to 
the moment that they go into the barrels, 
and how stored in the firm’s own cold stor- 
age plant until they leave the house. 

This constituted a valuable article for the 
magazine, according to its editor, and the 
story will appear in an early issue. 


NY INDUSTRY, worthy of the name, 
needs and must have a substantial trade 
journal. That’s why, there is one or more, 
excellent’ journals covering every important 
industry in the country. Taken collectively, 
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they use a high amount of material every 
year. 

There are at least fifteen hundred of these 
magazines in the land. Their circulation, as 
a whole, is tremendous. And here is a 
significant fact—they are read regularly and 
thoroughly, 

The three standards by which trade jour- 
nals are measured can be summed up in these 
words — Reader Acceptance — Advertising 
Acceptance—Circulation. 

As advertising flows from reader accept- 
ance, the trade journal is ever on the look- 
out for feature articles and other material 
When the reader is pleased he tells others 
that will serve to increase reader interest. 
and this swells circulation. 

And it is right here, that’ the trade paper 
writer, has his or her opportunity to display 
skill and ingenuity, in the uncovering and 
developing of suitable articles. 

In every territory, regardless of its size 
or location, there are stories, which, if pro- 
perly uncovered by writers, will find their 
place in a trade journal. 

If you haven’t a reliable market guide, 
get one and make yourself acquainted with 
what the trade journal editors want. 


I APPLY something of the same general 
method in selling articles to general 
magazines that I apply in selling my trade 
journal articles. May I take as an example 
an article on which I am working now. The 
idea came in this fashion: A friend of mine 
sells wallpaper. He is an interesting fel- 
low, and entertained with me anecdotes 
about the wallpaper business. 

That afternoon I went to the library and 
looked up “Wallpaper” in the “Reader's 
Guide,” and noted to my delight that few 
articles had appeared on the subject in our 
general women’s magazines, 

Next I went to the librarian and secured 
a half dozen books on the history of wall- 
paper. I read these that’ afternoon and 
made a good many notes. The history of 
wallpaper, by the way, is a fascinating sub- 
ject. Next, I went to an advertising friend 
and copied from a book “The Standard Ad- 
vertising Register” the names of all the great 
wallpaper manufacturers. 

I sent to each of these a note saying that 
(Continued on Page 56) 











The Chicken or the Egg 


The author of a best seller tells how she came to write it. 


By Puy iis BoTtroME 


subjects. Subjects choose their 

authors ; and it is difficult to discover 
when, or where, this appropriation has taken 
place. 

The subject of “Private Worlds” first 
dawned on me when I was five years old 
and over-heard a grown up child of twelve 
tell a harrowing story about what was then 
termed “a lunatic”, or even more pictures- 
quely “a raving maniac”. 

That there should be certain people, who 
did dreadful things without knowing why, 
struck me as peculiarly lurid. Not long after, 
a disagreeable elder cousin, offering to tell 
my fortune by the contents of a tea cup, 
informed me that I should go mad before 
the age of thirty. 

A good deal of water has flowed under the 
bridge of my life since then, without this 
alarming prophecy having been fulfilled. Still 
the subject of the human mind, and its va- 
garies, has always been my principal interest. 

About ten years ago I formed a lasting 
friendship with a well known English psy- 
chiatrist, the only woman to hold a position 
of great authority in the Mental Hospital 
Service. 

I went to stay with her at the hospital it- 
self, on several occasions; there, the idea of 
“Private Worlds” finally blossomed out, 
helped by her careful supervision of techni- 
calities, 

Strangely enough however it was not the 
subject of the insane themselves which at- 
tracted my chief attention, but rather the 
effect of the insatie upon the doctors in 
charge of them. 

I had been for some years past a serious 
student of Adler’s “Individual Psychology,” 
and had worked in Munich under the leader 
of the group, Dr. Leonard Seif. 


A UTHORS seldom or never choose their 
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I found that I could put this training, as 
well as the normal observation of an artist, 
into the problem before me. 

The doctors in my friend’s hospital were 
all young and keen, and we used to sit up 
half the night discussing character psychol- 
ogy and its three chief exponents: Freud, 
Adler, and Jung. 

Psycho-Analysis is a method naturally ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the British mind. Few 
English people wish to be reminded of their 
mental processes—except objectively, by the 
marketable productions of their own or other 
peoples brains. The English public-school 
boy is taught first, last, and all the time, to 
repress all expression of his individuality. 
It is therefore difficult to convince even an 
English Psychiatrist that the skilled inspec- 
tion of a mind is no more likely to lead to 
introspection than the skilled examination of 
a human body is likely to lead to disease. 

Fortunately, not even the ideals of an 
English public-school boy are likely to lead 
a race forever along the paths of adolescent 
suppressions. There are already signs in 
England that modern youth has a determined 
instinct to get out into the open, and let his 
mind grow hygienically as well as his body. 

It was plain to me that these young doc- 
tors were handicapped in their work, far 
more in their private lives, by a lack of char- 
acter training. They were intellectually 
aware of what their patients needed, and 
modern enough to realize that there is not 
much difference between a mind which has 
run itself off the rails and a mind which is 
running, more or less insecurely, on them. 
They understood that the main risk to san- 
ity is an anti-social state of mind. Their 
worst patients were the epileptics, whose 
jealousy and envy had reached such dimen- 
sions that every human being had become 
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their enemy and an object of attack, but they 
had not learned how to eradicate in them- 
selves the traits which, under circumstances 
of great pressure, result in mental break- 
downs. Nor did they wholly realize that it is 
the same anti-social type on the sane side of 
the border which wrecks families and threat- 
ens kingdoms. 

These doctors were alive to the necessity 
of redirecting the aims of their patients by 
encouraging them to regain their self-respect 
through appropriate work. All understood 
that to bring their patients back into co-op- 
eration and community living, by all the 
means in their power, was the direct road to 
sanity. But I think they had not realized 
that making personal prestige the uncon- 
scious aim of life, even disguised by the 
most conscientious professional service, is to 
risk insanity. Their private lives were at the 
mercy of disaster! 


HE goal of every human being is the 
key to his destiny. It is not true that 
what a man wills happens to him, but it is 
certain that what he aims at, forms his char- 
acter, and has a direct repercussion upon his 
work and upon his human relationships. 
“Private Worlds” is an attempt to show, 
through the lives of four sane, intelligent 
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human beings, how very nearly disaster—as 
complete as the break-down of their patients 
—came into the lives of a group of doctors, 
through disregarding the very laws upon 
which their careful work was based. 

In my novel, the same temptations and dif- 
ficulties attack and threaten the doctors, 
which they see, and are more or less success- 
fully dealing with, in the mental illnesses of 
their patients. 

The world of Science has opened up, all 
around us, vast possibilities of swift connec- 
tions. The physical world has become small 
and manageable, but the mind of man has 
still its dark and unknown continents. Old 
habits of thinking paralyze him; old antag- 
onisms warp him. He needs a Raleigh or 
Drake of the mind to push out on to the 
nearly chartless seas. 

In our generation there are such men, and 
it may be that they have come in time to pre- 
vent us from sinking altogether into the 
hands of tyrants and iconoclasts. 

That human nature does not change, is 
the most destructive of fallacies. 

The subject which decided to use the 
author of “Private Worlds’ is how to pro- 
duce the development of the individual by 
safe and permanent human ties. 


Plots and Plot Ideas 


By Tue UNITED Press 


PARIS, FRANCE—Gabriel Bernard, 49, 
actor and writer of thrilling detective stories 
and plays, dropped dead when Maurice Kup- 
persag, in playful mood, jumped from be- 
hind him and thrust a paint brush daubed 
with iodine in his face. 

Kuppersag was arrested. 

A “bitter-bit” yarn, Here is a man who 
has been frightening people to death all his 
life being killed by the same means. But, 
suppose it wasn’t iodine on the brush but 
some poison that could kill by causing fail- 
ure of the heart? 

EATON, OHIO — County authorities 
have turned to the super-natural to try to 
explain the mysterious disappearance of an 





empty copper coffin which it required four 
men to lift. 

The casket vanished from a truck in which 
it was en route from Cincinnati to Ander- 
son, Ind., according to Frank Hodges, dep- 
uty sheriff. The driver reported that the 
box was in his truck when he stopped at 
Camden, Ohio, for repairs, but was gone 
when he drew up in Richmond, Ind., to un- 
load some of his cargo. 

For you writers of horror stories this 
needs no explanation. But, if you haven't 
tried them yet: the coffin is that of a witch 
doctor who hopes to be revived by electrical 
impulses from the earth’s core. Hence the 
copper casket. Now, what will happen? 
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SAN FRANCISCO—Utopia, a naked, 
languorous paradise on a tropical isle, beck- 
oned today—available to all good nudists for 
$1,000 per nude. 

And as soon as they have raised sufficient 
funds to purchase the island, and a small 
steamer at least 160 San Francisco nudists 
will be on their one-way trip to paradise. 

Allard disclosed the group intends to take 
for their tropical retreat the royal island of 
Vanna Vanna, in the Gambier Group. 

The verdant island, 250 miles southeast of 
Tahiti, is nine miles square and abounds 
with coconuts, mangos, guava, pineapples 
and breadfruit, Allard said. He said it is 
owned by a South Seas prince, who has in- 
dicated an inclination to sell it. 

The Vanna Vanna group have it figured 
out that there will be twice the number of 
persons necessary to work pineapple and co- 
conut plantations, products of 40 years’ cul- 
tivation. 

Consequently, they’ll beggar the NRA by 
requiring only four hours’ work a day from 
the inhabitants. 

“Money?” Allard remarked. “We won’t 
need any. The clothing bill will be elimin- 
ated. There’ll be no butcher bills to fret 
about. Fish, crabs, turtles and shrimps 
abound.” 

Even the prospective little nudists are be- 
ing provided for. 

The little nudists, Allard explained, enter 
the picture quite definitely, inasmuch as all 
members of the colony must be married. In- 
termarriage between the succeeding genera- 
tions is part of the scheme, so ultimately the 
island will be peopled with a race of super- 
nudists. 

But Vanna Vannans don’t intend to dis- 
card civilized ways altogether. 

Steamers touch the dreamy isle only twice 
a month. Consequently, the Vanna Vannans 
will set up a radio station to keep in touch. 

Allard said he once lived seven years 
among the islands, which are under French 
protectorate, and is convinced of the 
scheme’s practicability. Temperatures run 
from 80 to 84 degrees, generally, he said. 

And in their spare moments, the colonists 
will work up a mother of pearl trade, he ex- 


plained, to get a little pocket money. 

He did not explain, however, what they’d 
do for pockets. 

What will happen after ten years on this 
island, or even when a new generation has 
matured? Will they be savage or what? 

With the average person believing that it 
costs nothing to become a nudist, this item 
will come as a surprise. 

TERRANUOVA, SARDINIA — Mari- 
angela Bertolioni, decendent of King Paola 
of the Isle of Tavolara died leaving his 
daughter, the princess without court, heirs, 
or regal burial . . . Paola was crowned by 
Savoy’s King Carlo Alberto in jest when 
the King found him the only inhabitant of 
tiny Tavolara. He was given a gold watch 
and royal flag and called himself “King of 
Tavolara” and received homage of subse- 
quent inhabitants. He is dead, and his son 
is survived by one daughter, the princess. 

Suppose this island was an important 
naval base today. Suppose there was really 
another heir hidden in the recesses of the 
mountains hinterland, afraid to come out to 
claim her throne because of the intriques of 
the powers who want the throne empty in 
order to better control this Mediterranean 
post. An American soldier-of-fortune takes 
up her cause (after a moonlight night in the 
rocky fastnesses). Here are all the makings 
of a Richard Harding Davis scrap. 

MOSCOW—A new form of literary 
“racketeering” is growing up in the Soviet 
Union. It has its origin in the class distinc- 
tions which arose from the revolution. 

Take, for instance, writer “A.” Perhaps 
he has a way with words. He may have been 
famous before the revolution. But, because 
of his high-born background, he is now sus- 
pect and his works are not wanted. 

Then suppose a writer “B.” he may be 
half-baked intellectually and possess the lit- 
erary skill of a high school freshman. But 
if his class background is “correct” he is 
entitled to a hearing—or reading. 

So “A” and “B” pool their respective as- 
sets. “A” does the writing under “B’s” 
name. Their books sell. The roubles roll in 
and “B” becomes famous. For a time, that 
is; for his chicanery usually is discovered. 

But why deal in hypothetical cases, except 
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to illustrate a point? Here is a real one 
which is now amusing Moscow: 

Comrade Gansburg had the “correct” 
background, though he knew little of sen- 
tence structure and plot. But Lyubich-Kosh- 
urov, a pre-revolutionary writer of some 
note, knew those things. By threats and 
occasional small gifts, Gansburg kept Lyu- 
bich-Koshurov writing—under Gansburg’s 
name, of course—while he sold the output. 

Gansburg waxed affluent and famous. 
His novel, “Bushes,” was widely read. He 
became a member of the Writers’ Club. He 
was given a choice apartment and lived high. 
Meanwhile, Lyubich-Koshurov slaved in 
oblivion. 

But Gansburg became too avaricious. He 
insisted that the older writer increase his 
output. To do this, Lyubich-Koshurov in- 
serted some of his old short’ stories in a 
“Gansburg” novel. 

Presently, someone with a knowledge of 
pre-revolutionary literature recognized the 
old stories. Gansburg was questioned. He 
denied that the work was not his own. But, 
unfortunately for him, Gansburg had not 
even taken the trouble to read what Lyubich- 
Koshurov had written. 

Does the hero of one of your short 
stories, Tulumbasov, also appear in your 
novel?” Gansburg was asked. 

“No, of course not,” he answered. 

The character did. 

Lyubich-Koshurov, a scholar, frequently 
used Latin phrases. 

“You know Latin well?” someone asked. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Well, what does the phrase ‘justice 
divini,’ which appears in your book, mean?” 

“That,” he said, “is a Polish prayer.” 

That was enough. 

Comrade Gansburg now has ample time 
to study grammar and to devise plots of his 
own. He is in prison. 

NEW YORK.—New York’s best detec- 
tives sought today to learn the secret held 
by the airedale watchdog which failed to 
bark when an intruder entered the Richard 
Becher home to slay the 61-year-old tympani 
player and critically wound his wife. 

It was indicated the investigation pursued 
the assumption that the reputedly fierce, 
quick-on-the-barker dog knew the early- 


morning prowler well. Neighbors said the 
dog was noisily unfriendly. The first noise 
from the house was a fusillade of shots. 

Mrs. Becher’s story of being shot in her 
bedroom by a handkerchief-masked man was 
partly substantiated when Mrs. Louis Chag- 
non said she saw a man running from the 
Becher place just after the shots aroused 
her. Absence of evidence of forced entrance 
or robbery puzzled police. No firearm could 
be found in house or yard. The intruder cut 
telephone and radio wires on the ground 
floor. 

Becher, unemployed musician once of 
Sousa’s band, was not known to have an 
enemy. Mrs. Becher, 44, said that $45 was 
untouched. 

An almost perfect crime. A musician 
never known to have an enemy, dies at the 
hands of a maniacal opera tenor whose ca- 
reer has been broken by the utter failure of 
PARSIFAL, the entire score of which depends 
completely upon the perfection of the tym- 
pani. The singer holds the instrumentalist 
accountable for the failure. 

After the failure of the opera, the singer 
retires to a farm to practice his avocation— 
dog-breeding. One of his airdales, via the 
mid-man route, is sold to the tympanist. A 
trip to the city and attendance to an opera 
performance ends with the singer in a frenzy 
to revenge his lost career. 

During a day of householc up-set such as 
spring-cleaning or furniture moving, he slips 
into the house unnoticed by anyone but the 
dog. The animal, otherwise of a nasty tem- 
perament, is quite at the behest of its old 
master. The singer hides in an under-the- 
stairs closet. In the morning hours he makes 
enough noise to attract the old man to the 
stairs, fires as the tympanist looks over 
the balustrade, starts to flee when the wife 
appears. Another shot, at her throat, silences 
her first efforts to scream. She rushes out of 
doors and the murderer follows to mingle in 
the crowd that gathers swiftly around the 
woman. Once he feels danger—when the 
dog runs toward him—but the beast is 
driven back by a muffled and harsh com- 
mand from the dog-breeder. 

The man makes good his escape. Some 
days later the dog is found flowing on the 
waters of East River. Go on from there. 
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century. A musty list of magazines, popular twenty-five years ago, 
lies before me. I catch my breath with amazement at the figures 
opposite familiar names. 


Texts were giants in those days! Turn back the clock a quarter of a 





Ainslee’s slacesabsenissuessonasiole NG oisccnsnssthcscossassacorsesascicnssaccceaae 425,000 

ne Re a eee eer ee CREA aa rene ee: 500,000 

DIE G scnicrersnsciverseocisersintavaneneee 500,000 Popular Magazine uu... 330,000 

, aad Those must have been magazines—those old popu- 
Lets lar monthlies! What were they like? 







The mysterious nether regions of the New York 
public library has a great store of bound copies. 
They kept pulps even, in those days. Names, famous 
today, are to be found in the old contents pages. 

One of the earlier pulps, Popular Magazine, shed 
a rain of fine brown dust over the table as I opened 
the quarter-centry old volume. What a magazine! 
224 pages for 15 cents. And names you know well 
today, many of them. Edwin Balmer, now editor of 
Redbook, had a complete novel in the July, 1909, 
issue. 






UT Ainslee’s Magazine was the one that in- 

terested me most because of its revival this fall. 
The contents pages of the old Ainslee’s read like 
tablets in a writers’ hall o ffame. 

Run your eye over this list: Carolyn Wells, 
Joseph C, Lincoln, Gouverneur Morris, Harold 
MacGrath, Sydney Porter, Robert S. Hitchins, 
Gertrude Atherton, Paul Laurence Dunbar, Gelett 
Burgess, Frank Norris, James Humeker, Eleanor 
Hoyt, Dorothy Dix, Albert Biglow Paine, Ralph 
Henry Barbour, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Joaquin 
Miller, Jack London. Those are just a few of the 
contributors to Ainslee’s in the single year of 1903. 

Just at random, I picked up a copy for 1909 and 
compared it with the current Who’s Who in America. 
Half the names were there! 
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And in later issues you will find Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, Richard LeGallienne, 
Fannie Heaslip Lea, I. A. R. Wylie, Rupert 
Hughes, E. Phillips Oppenheim, Margaret 
Culkin Bannins, etc. 

That’s the sort of fare upon which Ains- 
lee’s built its reputation. It was no idle boast 
when the editors gave it the subtitle: “The 
magazine that entertains!” 

And it couldn’t have been too much of an 
exaggeration when they advertised in the 
second issue (March, 1898) that the “high- 
est priced authors of the day have been pro- 
cured at a fabulous expense.” 

It was, literally, Ainslee’s, when it was 
started, for the original publishers were 
Howard, Ainslee and Co., at 81 Fulton St. 
Although it was a slick paper magazine of 
96 pages, it sold then for a nickel. Enter- 
tainment was the chief aim in the early is- 
sues. Between the short stories, sentimental 
poems, and travel articles there were sand- 
wiched wit and humor of a New Yorker-ish 
character, with cartoons about Mr. Van Ishe 
and his sweethearts—very snappy in those 
days. It was a make-up man’s nightmare, 
with jokes, annecdotes, and _ illustrations 
crowded into every inch of space. But a 
few issues sufficed for the editors to learn 
more artistic use of space. 

Within a few montis, the magazine was 
sold to Street & Smith, then at 81 Fulton St. 
And Ainslee’s continued to be a Street & 
Smith publication ever since. Later, the 
present plant was constructed at 79 Seventh 
Avenue. The price moved up—first to ten 
cents, then to fifteen. The hash of wit and 
humor was cut out, and the magazine a-- 
sumed a dignity that placed it along side of 
the “quality group.” This was the first of 
the Street & Smith monthlies, although their 
famous pulp string did not come into ex- 
istence until Popular Magazine made its 
bow in 1903. But from the first, it had com- 
petition, for The Black Cat had been started 
in 1895, Everybody’s in 1899, Argosy in 
1882, Munsey’s in 1889, Young’s in 1897, 
and Smart Set in 1900. 


The contents pages grew more amazing, 
since the publishers had been associated in 
my mind almost entirely with pulps. I 
went down to the weathered brick building 
at Fifteenth Street. 
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The dignity of those days still survives 
in the oak paneled offices, in the solid ap- 
pearance of the whole place. I found Miss 
Daisy Bacon in her office on the sixth floor 
—an old room bespeaking many volumes of 


fiction which have been edited there. She 
sat at an old-fashioned desk, completely 
sheltered from view by the high back which 
was turned out into the room. 


“This is the very spot,” she explained, 
“where the old Ainslee’s Magazine was 
edited. And by a strange coincidence, the 
last editor of Ainslee’s—before it switched 
to a reprint policy in 1925—also had the 
name Bacon. She was known in the office 
as Helen Lieder, but she married a Harvard 
professor, Robert Bacon.” 


It is eight years since Ainslee’s was sus- 
pended. Following the first success of the 
Golden Book, it had dropped original fiction. 
But the circulation, which was already slip- 
ping, failed more rapidly. 

Miss Bacon’s desk, the wide window sill, 
a broad table were covered with old vol- 
umes of Ainslee’s. Would she try to revive 
the magazine in its old form? 


I looked through more of the fascinating 
old copies, while Miss Bacon told me stories 
about them. Ella Wheeler Wilcox was a 
favorite with Mr. Smith because he said 
“she knew life!” Jack London shorts ap- 
peared. But the ace of Ainslee’s was O. 
Henry. His first short story appeared in 
the May issue, 1901. His delicate Spencer- 
ian copperplate penmanship soon became 
familiar to Gilman Hall, associate editor. 
Even in those days, the “pleasure” of open- 
ing and examining the mail was foresworn 
by the boss editor! Thus the credit for dis- 
covering O. Henry is due to Gilman Hall. 
He died in June, just as the revival of 
Ainslee’s was being planned! 


ALL persuaded the editor, Richard 
Duffy (now on the Literary Digest), 

that here was a sure thing in a writer. If O. 
Henry thought he could turn out better 
stories in New York than in Pittsburgh, he 
should be brought to New York. The pub- 
lisher, Ormond G. Smith, was talked into 
advancing the necessary fare. And it was 
not until these negotations were completed 
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that Ainslee’s discovered that “O. Henry” 
was a pen name for William Sydney Porter. 
“Mr. Henry” had even obligingly created a 
first name, Oliver, for the magazine ads. 

Those were the good old days when Frank 
Munsey, O. Henry, and Bob Hardy (then 
a youngster serving his editorial apprentice- 
ship on Popular Magazine) \unched in shirt 
sleeves at a nearby “joint”, and corrected 
proofs as they ate. 

Theodore Dreiser was a Street & Smith 
editor in those days, too. “He was a rotten 
editor,” the gruff old foreman delighted in 
telling, long afterward! 

What did they pay for stories then? 
That’s hard to say, for many of the records 
have been destroyed. Probably a flat rate— 
and not very high. At the height of his 
popularity, I know that O. Henry got $200 
from Hampton's Magazine for one of his 
short stories—and as much as $300 oc- 
casionally from others. 

The line-up of artists was just as im- 
pressive as that of writers, Listen to this: 
Harrison Fisher, Howard Chandeler Chris- 
ty, Alfred J. Dewey, Clarence F. Under- 
wood, Penrhyn Stanlaws, Will Grefé. 

I can hear Penrhyn Stanlaws chuckle as 
he commented on publications of the early 
1900’s:  ~ 

“Magazine art today is far ahead of yes- 
terday, particularly since it has lost the 
cheap sentiment of adolescence. Imagine a 
magazine cover today of a girl with a Cupid 
with drawn bow sitting on her shoulder!” 

As I read some of the old stories, they 
seemed as old-fashioned as the cover ideas— 
stiff and stilted in style, with plots that 
were very fragile and frail. They breathed 
a musty air of a past age. They couldn’t 
satisfy today’s readers. 


UST what will a revival of Ainslee’s 

mean? I asked Miss Bacon that, with 
some misgivings. But her straightforward 
answer reassured me: 

“It is only the spirit of the old Ainslee’s 
that we are trying to bring to life once 
more. The editorial policy that called it 
“the magazine that entertains” and that was 
maintained by buying “a good story by any 
author.” Most of the former contributors 
have gone into big money magazines. We 


are not trying to use “names”—though it 
gives sentimental interest to know that in 
the first issue we have poems by two of the 
old contributors, Mary Carolyn Davies and 
Caroline Duer. The new writer is going to 
have an even break with the seasoned 
veteran. Lionel Houser’s first short story 
will appear in this first issue, for instance. 
But also, there will be Thomas Edgelow 
of the old Smart Set group, Agnes M. Finn 
who appeared in McCall’s recently, and Rus- 
sell Coryell, son of the man who started 
True Story and who was responsible for 
scores of the old Dime Novels. 

If you are interested in numbers of words, 
about 5,000 is a good average length for 
a short story. If you want to know rates— 
well, the head of the house of Street & 
Smith hasn’t said any minimum yet, him- 
self. So Miss Bacon could only smile and 
remind me that all their magazines pay 
pretty well, and very very promptly. “We’ve 
been paying people, without saying anything 
about rates,” she added. “And people seem 
glad to contribute to Ainslee’s.” 


HE new Ainslee’s is due to appear offi- 

cially, on the 17th of October. It will 
be the size of Cosmopolitan, and on a slick 
paper much like that used in the Saturday 
Evening Post. Half-tone illustrations are 
featured. And a sentimental coincidence is 
that the type selected happens to be the very 
same as that used in Street and Smith’s old 
Popular Magazine. 

“A good story by any author” sounds 
like a swell policy! No straight laced limi- 
tations as to type. No little corrall, to 
keep Western backgrounds away from East- 
ern. None of the petty “slanting” so neces- 
sary to “make” most of the pulps. 

But what is a “good story” today? Miss 
Bacon is a successful picker of good love 
stories. So I was anxious to know what 
points she considered necessary to a good 
general-interest story. 

Joa Ford, assistant on the new Ainslee’s, 
joined in the discussion. “I don’t think it 
should be a story of how the wife can get 
her hubby a raise from the boss, or How 
to Overcome Self-consciousness in Ten Les- 
sons. That’s crusade stuff. We don’t want 
to save the world. We just want to enter- 
tain it!” 
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That seems like a move in the right di- 
rection. 

“A good story—” Miss Bacon continued, 
“is any story that you believe while you are 
reading it. After you lay it down, you 
may reason that such things probably never 
did actually happen. But who cares, just 
so it seemed real at the time. It seemed quite 
plausible. It carried you along so that you 
cared how everything was going to come 
out in the end. It was what you would like 
to see happen. . . Well, that’s a good story!” 

What makes you believe in a story? 

“The way the people are depicted, most of 
all,” said Miss Bacon. “If the writer can 
make me feel the character so that he seems 
real, then anything he does later in the story 
becomes believable. And the quicker the 
reader gets a mental picture of the char- 
acter, the better. Various authors accomplish 
this in various ways. Louis Bromfield 
does it for me in the first few vivid words 
he writes about a character. He picks out 
some mannerism or some specific detail of 
appearance, by which he individualizes the 
person. In that way, he gives him a tag 
by which you can recognize the person 
throughout the story. As a result, the char- 
acter becomes an individual, instead of a 
type. And consequently you believe in him. 
Mere types don’t register with a reader. It 
is too hard to keep them in mind, or imagine 
them doing individual things.” 

“But,” I persisted, “do you really mean 
you will use stories by any author? Look 
at that line-up of writers in the old Ainslee’s. 
You will find half the names in Who’s Who 
in America right now — and a lot of the 
others would be, too, if they were still living. 
Won’t you be following the example of 
some other “slicks” and buy “names”? 

“But were those people famous thirty 
years ago? No, not most of them. They 
were struggling against the depression of 
rejection slips. Time has made many of 
these people what they are today. Un- 
knowns today who can write entertaining 
stories will be the “names” of 1960. 

Kenneth Littauer, who edited Ainslee’s 
during the reprint period, told me he drew 
a lot of his stories from those published 
during the most notable period—before 1910. 

“Marvelous names they used to have! 


Not very good stories, mind you, but they 
had names. All these writers have learned a 
lot since then. They couldn’t have built last- 
ing reputations on the sort of writing they 
were turning out at that time. Stories were 
so thin. People were easier to entertain 
then. Movies were not much developed be- 
fore 1910. There was no radio. The en- 
tertainment competition was comparatively 
slight. Magazine fiction is a lot easier to 
read nowadays, and with the pressure going 
up, they have to keep up tremendously high 
standards. Why, if some of our present- 
day short stories had appeared in one of 
those old magazines, they would have been 
a wow!” 

The famous Smart Set of Mencken and 
Nathan claimed “the best stories by the best 
authors” in the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century. It was a serious ravel for the 
laurel wreath of “the smartest fiction.” 


HARLES Hanson Towne, who con- 

tributed verse and stories to Ainslee’s, 
made a postman’s holiday out of his vacation 
to give me this interesting bit of history 
about the two magazines! 


“I was the young assistant editor of 
Smart Set, when Ainslee’s became our 
greatest rival. They even imitated our for- 
mat, and the gesture created an editorial 
sensation. Each magazine spurred the other 
on to greater endeavor. They got some of 
our contributors away from us, by paying 
a little more; we got some of theirs. Ains- 
lee’s published many of O. Henry’s earliest 
stories; but so did Smart Set. We used 
Justus Miles Forman; so did they. Novel- 
ettes— good ones—were difficult to find, 
as they were not of book length, and writers 
didn’t seem to like turning them out, and 
having the career of the novelette end with 
magazine publication.” (No picture rights 
in those old days!) 


Smart Set, you may remember, was 
brought back to life at two different times— 
once as a version of True Story; again, as 
a young woman’s version of Good House- 
keeping. And neither one either lived up 
to the name or succeeded financially. 

It is curious to see how many of the big 
circulation successes of that time have gone 
out. Black Cat was the nightmare raiser of 
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the 1900 period. But you don’t have to 
look far to see what has happened to that. 
A whole line-up of horror magazines has 
evolved, each more grisley than the last. 
The latest Terror Tales, is even now spread- 
ing its second pall of jitters across the 
stands. Black cats, indeed! It takes more 
than mere old-woman’s superstitions to 
startle readers into buying a fifteen cent 
magazine today. Pascal Covici attempted 
to bring back the old idea with a magazine 
to be called The Yellow Cat. But the at- 
tempt faded before the dawn. Black Cat 
Detective Mysteries might have been, if— 

The Black Cat name still stands open. 
But I venture to predict that the more 
vicious horror tales of today need more 
horrible titles than this—and that the old 
title will remain in the rag bag. Tropical 
voodoos have replaced abracadabra! 

One of the old titles established in 1846 
has been revived with some degree of suc- 
cess. That is the Police Gazette. This pink 
sheet delighted the snappy barbar shop 
hangers-on to the tune of 75,000 in 1910. 
And Mrs. Hersey’s present resuscitated 
version is clinging closely to the old model. 
She figures that human nature hasn’t 
changed much, and that sort of publication 
appeals to human nature and not to any 
cultural ambitions of mankind. 

Munsey’s is gone. Perhaps the name was 
too closely tied up with the dynamic per- 
sonality of its publishers, Frank Munsey. 
Popular Magazine is a swell title—and not 
in use. Do the publishers fear that its 
appeal has been weakened by the growing 
popularity of Harry Steeger’s pulp firm, 
Popular Publications? So is Everybody's 
a blank. And there’s a good title—maybe 
that’s the trouble, that nowadays it is too 
general and lacks intrigue. 

Romance is a title with point and intrigue 
and what it takes, to all appearances. I 
know it has been discussed more than once 
as a possibility. But there’s that little hoo- 
doo of a previous failure. Is it once a 
failure, always a failure with a magazine 
title? Anyway, publishers are not anxious 
to take over a title on which the stigma of 
failure has once fallen. 

The change of slang and expressions of 
everyday approval work against the value of 
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other old titles. There was Tip-Top, Street 
& Smith’s literary weekly. But who says 
nowadays, “everything is tip-top”? Puck 
was a successful humorous magazine for 
forty years. But what good would the title 
be today? Mickey Mouse is known, and 
Puck forgotten. 

It is waving the red shawl at the bull to 
bring back to life a title that has once been 
glorious. And the odds are usually with the 
house, and not the player. So we wait eagerly 
to see what the revival of Ainslee’s will bring 
forth. It has one of the best subtitles on the 
market: “The magazine that entertains.” 
Can it live up to that? 


It can’t pattern itself on the past. For 
entertainment patterns itself on the temper 
and desires of today. The editor of the 
new Ainslee’s knows that. 

' The spirit of the older magazine, alone, 
must hold sway. The motto: “Good stories 
by any author,” must be lived up to. 

If you have a really entertaining story 
to sell, you should have a market for it 
here—whether you live in Podunk or in 
Paris; whether you write of penthouses or 
corn cribs. 

We need more grown-up fiction—more 
variety and fewer editorial tabus. I’ll never 
believe that readers are so dumb as publish- 
ers try to argue—nor that readers are so 
much influenced in their shopping by the 
stories they read, as the advertisers tell 
editors. 

This is a splendid magazine ideal of en- 
tertainment and good stories by any author. 
Perhaps this is the turn of the pendulum. 
We have had too many closed-in magazine 
policies. Let’s have more good strong, en- 
tertaining fiction! Ainslee’s, we wish you 
luck, 





Sir: 

The Virginia Quarterly Review is in the market 
for articles of from 3,000-6,000 words in length 
dealing in general terms with a subject in the fields 
of politics, economics, literature, and the arts and 
sciences. It also makes use of a small amount of 
verse and a few short stories—three or four a 
year. The rate for accepted material is five dollars 
a page of 350 words for prose and 50c a line for 
verse, with payment on publication. 

LAMBERT Davis, Managing Editor, 
One West Range, University, Va. 
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Thinking On Paper 


By Rutu Herrick Myers 


Author of over seventy published stories which have appeared in Woman’s Home 
Companion, Pictorial Review, Red Book, Blue Book, Vogue, etc., also author of 
thirteen Elizabeth Ann stories appearing in Smith’s Magazine, 1914-5. 





ECENTLY in 
WrRriITER’s Di- 
GEST an editor 


complained because 
writers do not think 
through their stories. 
Beginners who find 
this difficult may be 
interested in a meth- 





How does a professional writer plot 
a story? Ask one to plot a story in 
the Digest’s pages just as the writer 
did in his own workshop. We asked 
that of Ruth Myers who at the time 
was at work on a juvenile story, and 
se sent us in reply, her work sheets. 


comes into my head, 
to be assorted, dis- 
carded or utilized 
later—scraps of con- 
versation, descrip- 
tions, tangles in the 
plot, etc. Much of 
this material I do not 








od I have devised for 
getting down the preliminary thinking into 
tangible form on paper. 

In a 3 inch margin on three or four regu- 
lar manuscript sheets I list my characters, 
my plot or problems that bob up, allowing at 
least half a page to each topic. The I fill 
in with what few sketchy notes I find in 
my note book as a suitable story for my 
New York agent. 

The story rounds out and develops as I 


use at all, but by the 
time I really start to 
write—whenever that is—at least the story 
has come 4live. I know my way around in 
it, to mix a metaphor. 

Mrs. Margaret MacIver Stone, managing 
editor of The Girls’ Companion, (D. C. 
Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill.) wrote in 
April: “I should like to have more stories 
from you, especially for fall and winter.” 

I found in my note book a poem I had 
linked and copied from the close of some- 


e move from this page to that with my yaller one’s baccalaureate sermon. I chose the theme, 





t pencil, writing down everything just as it “The High Way”, and proceeded as follows: 
- 
a THE HIGH WAY 
le 
1] Madge Small, blonde and sweet with two deep dimples, curls over shoulder 
(or Miriam) —‘In the back she tucked it up, except for one tight curl which she 
. “Midge” (?) allowed to roam around her shoulder like a little Jersey heifer tethered 
-: to a stake.” —pudgy and poetic—secretary of Quill Club in High School 
. —writes minutes in verse—does good character stories and essays but 
e weak in plot—strong sense of humor—retiring—introvert type—jealous 
* of Carole—jealous for own work—secretly envious of Carole’s action 
yu stories and plots. Does poetry and children well—works in school 
library—unable to think out story plots, she usually does essays, etc. 
Carole Tawny blonde—brown linen blouse—vivid and sophisticated (not 
for Girls’ C.) poised. Strong chin. Does strong, swift-moving action 
stories well; mystery; gay, bright adventure; off-trail yarns; one-act 
“ plays. (Thumbs down on Dramatics for Girls’ C.) Loves limelight. 
ds President of Quill Club. Head full of plots, but characters are flat- 
~ footed, puppets. Not so jealous of Midge, but spitfire type. “Here was 
a not the brooding jealousy that tore at Midge’s heart. But this Midge 
= person got in her way.” Excellent presiding officer. Talked about Midge 
and prejudiced girls against her so that she lost presidency, vice-presi- 
dency even. Was finally made secretary (as above) which after all was 
ya. best. Extrovert type. 
37 
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Story (Chrono- 
logical order) 


Choice of starts 
See 1-2 


Plot" 
(Continued) 


High Way 
theme again 


Question 


Writer’s DIcEst 


Jealousy between Midge and Carole. Miss Kimball, faculty advisor, 
unaware of feeling, but both girls conscious of it. Story opens with 
scene in Quill Club.(?) (No. In library—taking out of book?) 


Miss Kimball, unaware of feeling, thinks how well each girl fits her 
post. (See above). For next meeting (New Year’s she asks each girl 
(Carole or Midge) to submit program, choice to be made by her. Midge, 
who works on library staff, realizes how hard material on special days 
is to find. Only one book in library, in fact (title 
seems to have any material at all. In this one, however, a dialogue which 
Midge decides to supplement.(?) Signs Miss Kimball’s name, which is 
verboten. Keeps book at home or in locker, in her possession, at least, 
till overdue; but teacher’s name on slip arouses no suspicion. Book is 
always out when Carole calls for it. (Good start? No. 2) Book so long 
held that Carole is desperate and begins to work on a story of her own 
to read for N. Y.’s meeting, as follows: Little New Year (title) lost 
(locked in?) high school corridor. Mystery story. Too long for one 
story. Good break in it for 2 pt. serial. 

Meanwhile, Midge reading in book (?) or library, finds poem: 


“To every man there openeth 
A way, and ways, and a way. 
And the high soul climbs the highway, 
And the low soul gropes the low, 
And in between on the misty flats 
The rest drift to and fro. 
But to every man there openeth 
A highway and a low, 
And every man decideth 
The way his soul shall go.” 
—John Oxenham. 


“Midge stood staring; the smile had left her face. For she knew 
what she had to do and the thought was not pleasant.” 

Goes to Carole and confesses. Carole retaliates by confessing about 
election. 


Girls consult about dialogue in book and proposed story. Dialogue 
between Father Time and Little New Year. Story as above. Midge— 
Dialogue, clever, but no plot to carry it. Carole—story well motivated 
but conversation stilted and characters puppets. Carole: “But your 
characters are real.” Midge: “How grand your action is”—etc. 

Decide to collaborate. 2 pt. serial—each read 1 chap. Little New 
Year—title. Whopping success at Quill Club, etc. “Has been grand fun 
to work with you,” etc. Each one has profited by contact. Supplement 
each other, etc. Miss K. pleased, still unaware of all that has happened 
and thinks how well each girl fills post, ete. (O. K. for Girls’ C. Want 
adults in background, girls in action). 


Shall Midge confess also to Miss Kimball ? 
Pro—lIt would clear her conscience completely, for after all, it was 
Miss K’s name she signed. 


Con—No. Don’t have her confessing all over the place every 300 
words. Splurge on one big confessional. Keep girl vs. girl. Bright idea: 














Little New Year 
Girls’ serial? 


Midge 
(Characterization) 


Carole 
(Action) 


Title 
(Question) 


High Way 
Theme Again 


Happy Thot 


Start 
No. 2 O.K. 


Bible Ref. 
(Used with first 
page stories for 
Girls’ C.) 


Carole’s hair— 
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Have her sign name of some other teacher—not Miss Kimball—Mr. 
Penny? Someone whose class she is not even in. Less necessity for con- 
fessional, n’est-ce pas? 


Part I. Little N. Y., assuming charge for 1935, goes on strike when 
the day after vacation he hears Pub. Speaking Class give political 
speeches describing conditions in modern world. (1) He stops time, (3) 
pulls January off calendars in school, (2) disconnects recitation bells, 
(4) removes pendulum from clocks and hides them in Quill Club closet. 
(2) Confusion prevails in school and (1) mystery. Part II. Father 
Time (1934) forced to return and assume control during strike. Re- 
pairs damage to bells and calendars but unable to find either clock pen- 
dulums or L. N. Y. himself. After wild search all over school, assisted 
by students, L. N. Y. is located in Lunch Room eating up chocolate 
eclairs ordered for Quill Club refreshments. He confesses, leads search- 
ing party upstairs to Quill Club room for missing pendulums, and so 
overhears Quill members reading spring poems, rhapsodizing beauties of 
world. Calls off strike, gets back on job. Father Time returns rheu- 
matically to oblivion. 


Did two scenes—essay form: 
1. L. N. Y. listening to Pub. Sp. Class. 
2. L. N. Y. listening to Quill Class Confusion in L. N. Y.’s mind. 


Did story; strike of L. N. Y., mystery in school, return of Father Time, 
discovery of L. N. Y., return to job. 


Shall title of main story also be LirrLeE New YEAR? 

Pro—More catchy, more suggestive of N. Y. Day. 

Con—No. Too N. Y.’s Eve for Girls’ C. Too juvenile for teen age 
girls? Yes. 


Stress Way throughout—Way to “get” Carole—The High Way by 
contrast—Low Way, etc. Better title, better for underlying theme of 
main story, Jealousy. 


Carole, not able to find recommended book in H. S. library, find it in 
public library. Same book; chooses same dialogue; different treatment. 
Little New Year—Midge’s title or Carole’s? Accounts for both girls 
taking same theme. 


“Ts that book still out? Oh, Fooey!” Carole in lib., Midge across lib. 
desk. Throw back to meeting of Quill Club—Miss K.—thinking how 
well, etc. 


“I am the way, the truth and the life... (?)” High Way—did a 
straight and narrow path over her head to a thicket of tawny .. . Skip 
it! N.G. for Girl’s Comp. 


* * * * co 


The check for “The High Way’ came _ unhesitatingly add my O. K. to the verdict 
promptly—as do all D. C. Cook checks—-and —editor helpful—so often written after Mrs. 
the story, I assume, will appear around Jan- Stone’s name. 
uary 1, 1935 in The Girls’ Companion. I can 
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The Forum 
(Continued from page 9) 


We also want ORIGINAL jokes for which 

"3 rag pin $1.00 to $5.00. 
so need brief unusual spot rural news 
dane 

We want good short stories of 1,000 words or 
so length; short stories of 4,000 to 6,000 words. 

No serials over 35,000 words. 

All rates payable upon publication for accepted 
manuscripts submitted prior to January ist, 1935, 
and upon acceptance thereafter. 

Sample copy of our “advance issue” mailed to 
writers on receipt of six cents in stamps. 

V. K. TreEMBLETT 
4601 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


DEAR PUBLISHER: 

You and my boy, Ambrose, who thinks he’s 
goin to be a writer, can’t make a fool out of me 
any longer. I have tolled you time and again to 
stop sendin yore fool magazine to him and let 
him get down to real business. Since yore ma- 
gazine has come to our house he aint been good 
for nothin except . . . the other mornin he come 
into the shop with his good pants on. When I 
was a boy I never had no good pants to wear, 
count of farmers paying off in oats & barley. 

I want you to no that I raise my boy to make 
a livin in my blacksmith shop as I am not feelin 
so well lately ever since Joe Purvis jackass let 
a left foot fly. This was very painful and Ambrose 
should of shoed that ass in the first place instead 
of writin a confesion story for one of them fool 
wimmen magazines. 

When I got kicked by the mule I had to go 
home and rest in bed for a few days and I asked 
Ambrose to tend the shop but he goes to Lilly 
Jones house on the next block and they colaborate. 
When they get through colaboratin he comes home 
and shows me a true story. He tells me that it is 
the story about me. so just to see what my 
Ambrose said, I listen it out while he reads it. 


Wel, . . . it does not pay to bring a ungrateful 
son into the world. He wrote all lies. Just because 
I used to go to church with the widow Henry 
while my wife was visitin, aint no reason why 
Ambrose should write about it. I ask him what 
his mother would think if she should see the 
artikle and he says that is just what he is 
wonderin and that maybe we could come to some 
understandin about his writin and my inocent 
friendship for the widow Henry. 

I told him that if he thinks he can bambooze 
me with any such truck of a notion he was crazy. 
He says that Lilly Jones thinks it is a very good 
confesion story and that a magazine called True 
Story will pay good money for it. I tell him that 
he and Lily can... and if they ever print that 
artikle I will have them both locked up in the 
jail for libel and then sue the magazine for more 
libel and that I went around to see Lem Rogers, 
my lawyer, and he says if they print anything 
that aint true that I can sure sue them. He says 
all I got to do is prove in court that it is a down- 
right lie and that will be all. 

I told Ambrose what Lem Rogers said and he 
says that Lem was right—all I had to do was 
to prove that it was a downright lie and then I 
could sue for libel. But, listen says Ambrose, I 
have written nothing but the truth about you and 
the widow Henry. (My boy is named Ambrose be- 
cause my wife used to read books before she took 
having to help me in the blacksmith shop.) 

It just goes to show you what your magazine 
has done to my boy who always used to be good 
and obey his father. He is even willin to write 
stories about his poor old father. Wel, if he 
dares to publish that artikle about me and the 
widow Henry I wil see that you get your heads 
busted in, Ambrose wil be one head and yours 
will be the other. 

Meantime, I ask you as one good Christian to 
another, wil you please stop sendin your magazine 
to my fool son, Ambrose? It is ruining my life. 


Carson SEELEY, SR, 
Revereville, Neb. 
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CLIENTS 


SELL? 


Because we are an editorially-recognized agency, 
our advance “tips” are fruitful! This, combined 
with our alert marketing methods and construc- 
tive assistance helps our clients, both old and 
new, to SELL THEIR TORIES! It pays to invest 
in our cooperation! 
SEND US your short stories, serials, novels, 
books—we sell them or tell you why. 
WHAT WE’VE DONE FOR OTHERS 
WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 
Try us! We are helping hundreds of professional 
and new authors open the editor’s door! We 
help you get personal consideration for your 
manuscripts. Don’t hit and miss—send your ma- 
terial to us and BE SURE! 
OUR RATE—Placement and complete criticism 
—60c per thousand words. Minimum fee—$2.00. 
Fee refunded on sale. Commission on sales— 
10%. Lower rates for novels, books. 


PUBLISHERS' AGENCY 


Mnauscript Placement for Authosr 
55 W. 42ND STREET NEW YORK CITY 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Personals 
(Continued from page 7) 


WANTED—Second-hand Plotto. Must be bargain and 
in good condition. Box S-7. 





PHOTOGRAPHS for authors, editors, and collectors 
covering all countries of the earth, art, ancient, and 
modern; architecture; biblical; geographical; ethno- 
logical; historical; agricultural; scenic; marine, in- 
dustrial; children from life and art; animals; celeb- 
rities; medical; about every subject of human in- 
terest. William Thompson, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y. 


WHO WILL SELL Genie Supplementary Formula Num- 
ber One dirt cheap to needy beginner? Box S-3. 


— MS. of 41 new magic tricks. Any offers? Box 
4. 





STUCK for plot ideas? Get hundreds this new easy 
way. Send dime. F. L. Emery, 23 Adam St., Pitts- 
field, Mass. hea 

ENTERTAIN—A knockout card trick. New. Ten cents. 
F. L. Emery, 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


HAVE Original Story Plots that swing far beyond the 
endulum. Mrs. Lena B. Campbell, 2457 Shelby St., 
ndianapolis, Ind. RELAY ws 

HAVE GAGNON Plot Genie for sale, half price, $5; 

like new. Kenneth Rinker, Greensburg, Ind. 








EXPERIENCED AUTHOR will write women’s or chil- 
dren’s material for house organs, reasonably. Box S-5. 


collaborate 


LYRICIST will with active composer. 
Box S-6. cman 
BOY 21 desires correspondents! Box 392, Spring 


Grove, Penna. aS 

SONGWRITERS—You should send hand-made copies 
of your song to publishers, radio artists, etc., to 
make correct impression. Professional-looking hand- 
made copies $1.00 each for a limited time. Mailed 
flat. Clayton Hammond, Box 335. Buena Vista, Va. 


SHEET MUSIC; 10 smashing song hits, prepaid, $1.00. 
Augustus Burke, 1064 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





WRITERS! Join the Falcons. No fees! Particulars 
for stamped envelope. Rubye Griffith, Shelbyville, 


Tenn. 

HEARTSICK? Lonesome? Cause and cure of infi- 
delity. Let me help you. Send one dollar for help- 
ful advice. Satisfaction genvenines or money re- 
funded. I have helped others. Joyce Bernard, Box 
783, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


WRITERS wanted as guess at a Ask Mr. Foster farm 
resort. Board given professional writer in exchange 
for literary assistance to farmer, successful in news- 
paper work and few articles accepted. Quiet, small 
town environment. Old Homestead Farm, Bethele- 
hem, Conn. siaiiaeaiaiet 

URGENT—Clue to present address of Louise Kennedy, 
former editor Feminine Lore, deeply appreciated. 
Holds MS. of mine. Box S-10. 


PROFESSIONAL MUSIC ARRANGEMENTS—Compos- 
ing. Lyric Rewriting. National Composer. Ned Mad- 
den, 1017 Danforth St., Syracuse, N. Y 








GOOD plots for love or romantic stories for sale. 
each. E. M. Wistrom, Glenwood, Minn. 


YOUNG WOMAN, college graduate, good typist, earn- 
estly desires to work for writer for board and small 
wage. references. D. Pattillo, Verbena, Ala. 


WANTED—Books on fiction writing. Used. State 
eS. Elmer A. Carlson, Route 1, Box 170, Medford, 
regon. 


WINTER COTTAGE—Oil fields. N. S. Ives, Route 1, 
Depew, Okla. 


MAIL Box empty? The Mixers annual tells what to do 
—85c. Georgia Smith, 60 E. Ferry, Detroit, Michigan. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 1923-1933; year’s issues, single 
copies. A. V. Compton, Front Royal, Virginia. 


WOULD-BE WRITERS who would learn something to 
their interest, send stamped envelope to Box 52, 
Lee, ine. eee 

NEW YORK CITY, detailed information and views 
mailed for $1. L. Garfunkel, 65 Fort Washington 
Ave., New York City. 











SUBMIT pricelist, samples, glossy prints, flower sub- 
jects. P. F. Witherspoon, 150 Archer Street, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. 





YOUNG college man, honor student, writer-typist, de- 
sires connection with author. Small s y- 8-8. 


$50 TO $100 EXTRA BY CHRISTMAS—For Writers, 
Contestants, others. Steady position as staff writer 
(if you can qualify) can be YOURS. Full particulars, 
signed agreement contract. Write Paul C. Christian 
a, Sees Publishers, 331 West 101st, New 
ork. See 

YOUR song poem or song thoroughly criticized and 
possible market suggested, 50c. Professionals, Box 
42, Sausalito, Calif. 

AUTHOR’S SECRETARY—Rapid, accurate. Long ex- 
perience office detail, interviewing and research 
work. Part or full time. Address Marian Robinson, 
135 West 79th Street, New York City. 








MUSIC to your words, $1 complete this month. Pro- 
fessional Songwriters, Box 42, Sausalito, Calif. 





FOR SALE—Dramatic screen story and copyrighted 
song. “Singing talkie.” Your offer. Box 39° 


WILL SELL—Complete files, Writer's Monthly, $18.00; 
Writer’s Digest, $15.00; Author and Journalist, 
$10.00; The Writer from 1922, $8.00; Writer’s Re- 
view, $1.00; The Golden Book, $12.00. O. 
Reisner, 919 N. 6th St., Sheboygan, Wisc. 

EXPERT GRAPHOLOGIST will zive you complete 
handwriting analysis, only 50c. Sen specimen. 
Helena Gaynor, 1500 So. Fifth Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Book Publishers (Continued from page 16) 

THE HOUSE OF EXILE by Nora Wain, 

GRANDMOTHER BROWN’S' HUN- 

DRED YEARS by Harriet Connor Brown: 

POOR SPLENDID WINGS. 

The Walter H. Baker Company, 178 Tre- 
mont Street publishes plays—almost two 
hundred new titles each season, which in- 
clude professional successes, comedies for 
schools and churches, minstrel and vaude- 
ville sketches, musical comedies, contest se- 
lections, monologues, religious plays and 
pageants, anthologies of one-act plays, and 
special textbooks relating to stagecraft. To 
their Professional Plays Series this year 
they added thirty new titles, plays that have 
had New York productions but which are 
also suitable for amateurs and Little Theatre 
groups. Their special line is that of mate- 
rial suitable for colleges, schools, churches. 

They buy non-professional plays largely 
on the outright basis, paying cash on ac- 
ceptance of the script; professional plays 
are contracted for with the author on the 
basis of outright purchase of the publishing 
and amateur production rights or on a per- 
centage plan both for bookrights and ama- 
teur stage royalties. 

This office has published plays continu- 
ously since 1845 and in 1928 it added a sub- 
sidiary, The Baker International Play Bu- 
reau, to act as exclusive American and Can- 
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adian Agents for several foreign publishers 
who specialize in plays. The Play Bureau 
also publishes with its own imprint the 
dramatic writings of many authors of in- 
ternational reputation such as John Mase- 
field, Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, Arnold Ben- 
nett, Edward Knoblock, St. John G. Ervine, 
Eden Philpotts, Harold Brighouse, Allan 
Monkhouse, Clifford Bax, Laurence House- 
man, Maurice Baring, Reginald Berkeley, 
etc., etc.” 

D.C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus 
Avenue have been textbook publishers for 
fifty years. Their list includes most of the 
subjects in the curriculum from the elemen- 
tary through the graduate school. Modern 
language texts have been an outstanding 
feature of their list from the beginning. 
Their recent publications in such subjects as 
the social studies, English, Latin, mathe- 
matics, and health education have attracted 
wide attention. It would be advisable if 
authors who have manuscripts of these types 
which they wish to submit for publication 
to this firm, first query them, outlining the 
work they have to offer. 

Marshall Jones Company, Inc., 212 Sum- 
mer Street, changed hands a year ago and 
the firm has been completely reorganized. 
They no longer publish fiction, juveniles, or 
elementary school texts, but are concentrat- 
ing on the heavier type of non-fiction—books 
of permanent value that can be sold to pub- 
lic libraries. They are interested in reference 
books, anthologies, books on art and archi- 
tecture, college text books, world problems, 
and books on Japan, China, and the Far 
East. Among their more prominent recent 
books are a biography of Mary C. Wheeler, 
one of the early leaders in art education, and 
an anthology, “The Youth of Old Age.” 
This fall they will publish the first of a 
series of translations of modern Japanese 
poetry. “We accept only manuscripts of un- 
questioned scholarship, competently and lu- 
cidly written,” I was told. 

Hale, Cushman and Flint, Inc., 85% Boyl- 
‘ston Street, gave me the following statement 
of their editorial policy: “While, of course, 


we are open to the reading of any type of _ 


worthwhile manuscript, with the possible ex- 
ception of poetry, we are primarily interested 
in obtaining outstanding non-fiction: biog- 


raphy, history, travel and art being a few 
suggestions as to subject matter. Titles on 
our present list such as “Four Years in the 
White North” by Donald B. MacMillan, 
“The Story of the Garden” by Eleanour Sin- 
clair Rohde, “Marching Along,”—the auto- 
biography of John Philip Sousa and “French 
Painting” by R. H. Wilenski also help to in- 
dicate the type of material we are looking 
for. We might suggest to readers of the 
Writer’s Digest that they write us concern- 
ing any manuscript which they wish us to 
consider rather than sending it unsolicited. 
A letter describing the book and its content 
gives us an opportunity to let the author 
know whether or not we would care to read 
it, thus saving time and postage for both 
author and publisher 

W. A. Wilde Company, 131 Clarendon 
Street, have specialized for sixty years in 
issuing religious publications fitted for gen- 
eral Sunday School work and for general 
reading. 

Their field also covers wholesome and 
semi-educational books for young people, 
particularly well suited for library purposes 
and Reading Circle fields. 

Ginn and Company: Publishers, 15 Ash- 
burton Place, consider only school and col- 
age textbooks. Any manuscript sent to them 
within this field has their attention. 


Congregational Publishing Society (The 
Pilgrim Press), 14 Beacon Street, specialize 
entirely in textbooks for Sunday Schools 
and source materials for same. They are 
closely in touch with writers in this field and 
do not invite outside contributions. 

The Harvard University Press, 38 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge, Mass., also are not in- 
terested in free-lance contributions. They 
gave me the following statement: “We limit 
our work entirely to the publication of books 
of high scholarly merit, and books of this 
sort are hardly to be expected from the gen- 
eral run of authors. Our manuscripts are 
usually submitted by scholars and teachers 
either at Harvard or at other colleges. From 
time to time we are bothered with manu- 
scripts on semi-popular topics and particu- 
larly by manuscripts of poetry. We have 
practically never found it possible to include 
any such work in our list.” 
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The Trade and Class Papers 
By Joun P. Lyons 


ODERN MACHINE SHOP, now at 704 

Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Howard 

Campbell, editor, writes this is a monthly 
of controlled circulation going to owners, manag- 
ing executives and department heads of machine 
shops and metal- working plants of all kinds. Edi- 
torial matter consists entirely of discussions of 
engineering subjects which would be of interest 
to these men, such as articles dealing. with metal- 
lurgy, interesting operations in the fabrication of 
metal products, descriptions of time, cost and pro- 
duction systems, employment or wage payment 
systems, technical descriptions of new productions 
that are placed on the market in this field. Articles 
may be of any length up to approximately 3,000 
words, although longer articles are sometimes 
used. Material must reflect the authority of prac- 
tical experience in the machine shop, or mechanical 
engineering. “Ideas from Readers” include many 
short illustrated shop kinks and descriptions of 
unusually interesting devices in use in machine 
shops. Pay on acceptance lc per word for ordi- 
nary good material, 34c for material not quite so 
good, and higher rates for exceptionally fine mate- 
rial. Photos and drawings at space rates, approxi- 
mating one to two dollars each. 


Motor Freight, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. (Bi-Mo. 10c). Single photos of new motor 
freight terminals, equipment, fleets, advertising, etc. 
Illustrated trade news and items, Feature articles, 
1,000 to 2,000 words, success stories involving new 
or novel ‘methods, or practical phases of motor 
freight operation, maintenance and repair shop 
ideas. lc per word, $1 per photo at publication. 

Veneers and Plywood, Wulsin Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. (Mo. 10c). Use 450 to 1,000 words, 
with good photos on the manufacture and use of 
veneers and plywood; methods and shop practice; 
cost articles; consumer factory write-ups, etc. 
Don’t attempt to sell here unless you have a 
technical understanding of the subject. Pay at 
publication at 40c to 50c column inch. 


Architectural South, Atlanta, Ga. (Quar. 15c). 
This is a new publication directed to the archi- 
tect, devoted to architecture, building and land- 
scaping in the Southern States. Write-ups with 
series of photos of exteriors, interiors and furnish- 
ings of pretentious Southern homes. News items 
of Southern architects, associations, activities. Pay 
at publication %c per word, $1 per 8x10 photo. 

Sales Slants, 210 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. (Mo. 
10c). Kenneth King, Editor. Devoted to all types 
of selling but “concentrate on premium and direct 
selling.” One thousand word personality articles 
stressing the selling idea more than the personality. 
“How” sales articles in new or undeveloped fields. 
Payment is stated at acceptance, %c word mini- 
mum, photos $2.00 each. 

Citrus Leaves, Redlands, Calif. (Mo. 10c). A 
very limited market for authoritative, scientific and 
practical articles dealing with the citrus industry, 
which are paid for at publication “according to 
merit.” 

Mechanics and Handicraft, 570 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Joseph H. Kraus, Editor, advises this 
magazine is still a 15c quarterly, but “with a possi- 
bility of soon becoming a monthly.” Strives to 
appeal to alert mechanics and craftsmen in all 


fields; amateur and professional experimenters, 
teachers and general readers. Single photos and 
illustrated shorts are needed most. Constructional 
and experimental features up to 2,000 words, pre- 
ferably less. “Would You Believe It” photo- 
graphic section is a pictorial review of oddities 
the world over. Shorts consist of new scientific 
and mechanical progress, unusual Biggin etc. Pay- 
ment “before publication, 3c word and up, 
photos ppt articles $1. “50 each. Single 
photos $3.00 each 

Scientific Piste is the new name of Knowl- 
edge, edited by Dr. Dagobert D. Runes, 310 River- 
side Drive, New York. (Mo, 25c). 500 to 3,000 
words, preferably illustrated, of appeal to laymen 
and scientists, on scientific progress in health, 
psychology and achievement. Pay at publication 
Yc, photos by arrangement with author. 


Leisure, 683 Atlanta Ave., Boston, Mass. (Mo. 
15c). The subtitle is “A Magazine of a Thousand 
Diversions.” Aims to point to new and interesting 
things to do with leisure, for all ages, for the in- 
dividual and every kind of group. Games, Sports, 
Hobbies, Collections, Creative Arts, Puzzles, Dra- 
matics, Hand Craft, Parties, Indoor and Outdoor 
Activities, Nature Study, Music and a host of 
other subjects. Sydney Greenbie, Editor, states: 
“Stories of actual experience will always. interest 
us; interviews only rarely. Both must be written 
from the leisure point of view.” Length not over 
1,600 words. Feature articles on the social aspect 
of leisure time, the evil side of unemployment of 
young people, and old people despairing for lack of 
something to do with themselves. Also calls for 
single photographs appropriate for illustration for 
the material solicited. Pay on publication at %c 
per word with photos $1.00 and up. 


Jewish Forum, 350 Broadway, New York. (Mo. 
35c). Isaac Rosengarten, Editor. Rarely buy 
writeups of successful Jews. Prefer 1,000 to 2,000 
word illustrated articles treating of some Jewish 
question of the moment, educational, religious, 
social, literary, etc. Pay on publication at about 
$3.00 per thousand words. 


Adult Student, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
(Mo. 10c). Appeal to adults, Methodist Episcopal, 
South. Illustrated articles, 1,500 words of general 
and religious interest to adults, world peace, tem- 
perance, patriotism, sociology, etc. Pay on ac- 
ceptance, %c per word, photos $2.00 and up. 

Baptist Sunday School — 161 Eighth Ave., 
N., Nashville, Tenn. Dr. Hight C. Moore, Edi- 
torial Secretary, advises “200 to 2,000 words, with 
or without illustrations, historical, biographical, 
descriptive, travel, etc. Bible lands, scenery, per- 
sons, archeology, etc. ¥%c per word, 50c to $1.50 
per photo, apparently on acceptance. 

Adult Bible Class Monthly, David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Co., Elgin, Ill. (Mo.) Appeal is to Sun- 
day School classes of adult age, both men and 
women. Single photos of life and custom in the 
Orient, modern and ancient. Historical views of 


Manuscripts Typed 


Scripts neatly and promptly typed, 35¢c per 1,000 
words; poetry lc per line; carbon copy free. Special 
rates on book lengths. Return postage should ac- 
company manuscripts. Mailed flat. 


EDITH M. WISTROM - Glenwood, Minn. 
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present-day and past life. Old and New Testament 
stories in picture. 800 to 1,000 word articles, pre- 
ferably illustrated, subjects having to do with ac- 
tivities in the field of Religious Education. Also 
Biblical articles. Pay on acceptance at varying 
rates with photos ranging from $1 to $3 each. 

Health and Life, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
advise “publication suspended. Probably perma- 
nent. No prospect of re-publishing.” 





Radio Letter by Jack Hanley 


Y THE time this appears station program di- 
Beectors will be lining up Fall programs and a 

great deal more activity should begin to mani- 
fest in radio. 

I sought out, therefore, Mr. Thorne of Station 
WOR, for some first-hand information on WOR’s 
script preferences. Like many another, Mr. Thorne 
bewailed the small percentage of competently writ- 
ten scripts. 

“It’s not a matter of radio technique only,” he 
said. “I mean good writing. The most expert 
technique cannot cover the inability to write good 
dialogue, a weak plot or lack of any story to tell. 
Whether for fiction, drama or radio, the writer 
has to have a good story first, then the ability to 
tell it well.” 

I quote Mr. Thorne at the risk of sounding 
repetitious. Mr. Savage, of Columbia Broadcast- 
ing, said pretty much the same thing, therefore 
writers aiming at radio’s “big-time” markets would 
do well to consider this unanimity of opinion. 
Station WOR has always enjoyed a- particularly 
good reputation for the excellence of its shows and 
script acts, even though it is not on the two major 
networks. And they intend to uphold this stand- 
ard of excellence at all costs, so don’t expect to 
click here with anything but the best. 

“We are interested in almost any type of good 
script,” Mr, Thorne went on, “provided it is not 
already on our programs.” Here again the ques- 
tion of duplication comes up. Mr. Thorne sug- 
gests, too, that writers study WOR’s current pro- 
grams before submitting scripts. 

“We buy scripts for paid sustaining programs,” 
he says, “and our needs are governed, therefore, 
by the sustaining features currently appearing. In 
a commercial show our client (the advertiser) 
can put on any type show he pleases so long as 
the standard of entertainment is acceptable. But 
for our sustaining broadcasts we aim for good 
adult entertainment.” 

Here is a significant remark, in view of the 
popular feeling that most radio shows are aimed 
at morons, 

“We don’t want writers to ‘write down’ to their 
audience. We have had excellent reactions on pro- 
grams and script acts that make a legitimate adult 
appeal. This is particularly true of stations cover- 
ing a metropolitan area, as WOR does.” 

OR does not want one-shots, that is, complete 
playlets, except in the case of special programs 
such as Memorial Day, Thanksgiving Day, Valen- 
tine’s Day, etc. Scripts for such holidays, besides 
being of a high standard of excellence, should be 
submitted at least two months in advance. Mr. 
Thorne does not want rural scripts. MAIN 
STREET, which was one of their most popular 
features, covers that angle. Western stories are 


acceptable if at the time of submission there is no 
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similar show on their program. This goes for al- 
most every other type as well. They also do not 
want Amos ’n Andy imitations or “gag” comedy 
scripts. 

This still leaves a pretty wide field. Love stories; 
human interest; action stories; mysteries; possibly 
western stories; in fact, any good adult entertain- 
ment will receive a careful reading and possible 
acceptance by Mr. Thorne. 

But remember—WOR’s standards are fully as 
high as the major networks, so please don’t send 
in anything but A-1 work. 

On January Ist, next year, WOR’s wattage is 
increased to 50,000 watts giving the station an even 
greater coverage. Therefore their standards will 
be, if anything, tighter than ever. There is, how- 
ever, an excellent market here for really worth- 
while stuff. 

And by the way—Mr. Thorne is not esnecially 
interested in show “ideas” for commercials. He 
requests that if you wish to submit a musical or 
novelty show idea it be completely written up in 
full continuity form, not synopsized. 

Address: Mr. Thorne, Continuity Director, Sta- 
tion WOR, 1440 Broadway, New York City. 


ERE’S a word on the Canadian radio situa- 

tion. For awhile it was believed that the 
Canadian Radio Commission might take over the 
Dominion’s stations for government operation. It 
seems now, however, that this idea is not going 
through and most of the Canadian stations present 
good markets for appropriate scripts. 

The exceptions are Stations CHWC and CJRM 
in Regina, Saskatchewan; CJCB in Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, and CHRC in*Quebec. These four do not 
read unsolicited scripts. Good scripts are accept- 
able in about all of the other Canadian stations, 
which your radio log will give you. Remember, 
however, that too typically American stuff is hard- 
ly the thing here. Also, some Canadian stations 
operate part of the time in Canadien, or Canadian 
French. Your scripts better be the type that are 
universal in appeal. 

Station KGGF, Coffeyville. Kansas, is always 
glad to see good radioplays of all types. Address: 
Continuity Director. 

Station WLWL, New York, is expecting to have 
a clear channel soon. This is a rather powerful 
station, although at the writing it is only on the 
air two hours daily. If the application goes through 
it will mean that scripts and shows will be needed. 
Even now, there is an increasing interest in radio 
dramatics in spite of their limited air time. Mr. 
George O’Brien, genial nrogram director, is always 
glad to see good scripts. Remember, that this is a 
Catholic station, operated by the Paulist Fathers, 
and submit your scripts accordingly. Address: 
Mr. George O’Brien, Station WLWL, East 59th 
St., New York City. 





Greeting Card Verse Market Letter 


Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., 141-155 E. 25th St., 
New York City is now considering General Birth- 
day and Christmas sentiments. If you have a few 
good Illness sentiments—general—send ’em along, 
too. They pay 25c a line. No relation verses are 
wanted at this time .. . D. Halpern of the Art- 
creft Greeting Card Company, 142 Park Row, 
New York City. recently advised they would be 
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buying relation sentiments for Christmas, Birth- 
day and Mother’s Day at this time. It’s best to 
make them quite general for this market. 
...aartner & Bender, 1104 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill.. are in the market again, after a long 
“not buying” spell. At present they are building 
their new Everyday line. This company makes 
a copy of all verses submitted to them, for their 
files. When—and if—they use them, they mail a 
check to the writer, so it’s best to keep a very 
accurate record of all verses submitted to this firm, 
or you are liable to sell the same verse to two 
Editors. Any verse I submit to Gartner & Bender, 
I usually make a notation to this effect on the face 
of the carbon copy of each verse. If I sell the 
verse to some other firm, I notify Gartner and 
Bender to that effect. They pay 50c a line. 

The last request from The Keating Company, 
Laird-Schober Building, Philadelphia, Penn., was 
for Wife, Sister, Son and Mother Birthday senti- 
ments and several four and eight-line general 
Birthday verses. General verse goes best here. 50c 
line . . . Mr. R. H. Hill, Editor, P. F. Volland 
Company, Joliet, Ill., advises they have completed 
buying for their Christmas and everyday lines and 
will not again be in the market until October. 

If you have any clever Birthday or Everyday 
sentiments on hand, mail them to C. B. Lovewell, 
Editor, The Boston Line of Greeting Cards, 1010 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. This firm is 
also buying Christmas and New Year sentiments 
of NEUTRAL character. This is important. 25c 
line ... Rush any humorous Christmas and Birth- 
day sentiments for Father, Mother, Wife, Husband, 
Brother or Sister to Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 


1000 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 50c line. 

id you take my hint last month regarding 
juvenile material? There is a good market for it 
right now. Any firm buying Everydays—or Christ- 
mas—will be interested in good sentiments, pre- 
ferably those suggesting some design ... Mrs. E. 
W. Beach, Editor, The Bromfield Publishers, 12 
High St., Brookline Village, Mass., is now in 
the market for Everyday material ... 50c line... 
Hall Brothers, Inc., Grand Ave., and Walnut at 
26th, Kansas City, Missouri, are still buying un- 
usual Christmas material. 50c line. 

When submitting any material to the Williams- 
burg Publishing Company, 132 Park Row, New 
York City, be sure and state your rate. At last 
advice, this firm was interested in Mother’s Day 
material. Make it quite general .. . Dreyfuss Art 
Company, 137 Varick Street, New York City, 
has finished buying for their Everyday line and is 
now out of the market .. . Novelty Greeters, 4136 
N. Menard Ave., Chicago, Ill. publish a very 
risque line of cards and novelties. They are NOT 
interested in the general run of verse material, and 
it is useless to send them the same type of verse 
you mail the other firms. Material for this com- 
pany should be very spicy and all verse should 
convey a “double” meaning and suggest some idea 
of illustration. At present they are considering 
material for a new line of Everyday cards. The 
material they desire is very hard to procure, but 
they will pay an excellent rate. Please do not 
submit material such as you sell other firms to 
this market. They want a totally different type of 
stuff. 

Buzza-Cardozo, 2503 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, 








did a splendid job on Mr. 


AN EDITOR SPEAKS --- 


The editor* of a national magazine just wrote me: “You certainly 


’s story. When Mr. 








I can do the same for your story. 


No matter what your trouble: faulty plot, 
poor construction, weak characterization, 
flat dialogue, I can show you how to 
build up your story. For: 


I take infinite pains with your manu- 
scripts. I have no assistants: each manu- 
script has my individual attention. I an- 
alyze your plots, situations and charac- 
ters. I show you how to attain dramatic 


mailed on request. 


*Name on request. 








. .... first submitted this story to me, direct, I thought 
it hopeless despite a good plot. But now I consider it an outstand- 
ing story. I am, of course, accepting it.” 


Introductory rates for criticism: 
With your first story send along an extra one—approximately the 
same length—and I’ll give the second story the same careful criti- 
cism as the first—free. My booklet: Telling and Selling Your Stories 


WARD THOMAS 


intensity. I help you point up your dia- 
logue. I mark your manuscripts paragraph 
by paragraph. I explain specifically when 
and where and why your writing faults 
and virtues occur. 


Send me one of your stories. Within four 
days I’ll return it to you with the most 
careful, analytical and helpful paragraph 
by paragraph criticism you could possibly 
attain anywhere. You're the judge! If 
you don’t feel that I’ve helped, your fee 
is refunded. 


One dollar per thousand words. 


2067 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SONG WRITING 


or 
TALKING PICTURES AND MUSIC 
PUBLICATION 


Songs in pictures have definitely become a permanent 
feature thereby creating a constant market for suitable 
songs. Our Sales Service has successfully placed songs 
for our clients, which we serviced, for usage in Talking 
Picture Productions at the Hollywood Studios, each one 
being a new song by a new writer. Well known movie 
stars have used them, while one number which we 
serviced, was used as a signature song in 24 feature 
productions. Other songs of our clients were placed by 
our Sales Service for publication with one of the larg- 
est music publishers in the United States on their 
standard royalty contract, while many other numbers 
have been used by leading west coast dance bands and 
played over the Pacific Coast Radio Stations, +" 5 
NBC and CBS. Many of our clients inform us of hav- 
ing placed their songs for publication direct, after be- 
ing serviced by us, thereby definitely proving that 
every song we service can stand upon its own merits. 
THESE ARE SOME OF THE THRILLS that clients 
of our service are receiving. 


BIG ROYALTIES 


paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Pro- 
ducers for suitable songs. Thru our service HIT 
WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose music to your 
lyrics or lyrics to your music, secure U. S. Copyright 
registration and GUARANTEE to broadcast your song 
over our scheduled Radio program. Our Sales Service 
is on the ground here in Hollywood and knows Talking 
Picture and Music Publishing requirements. Intelligent 
submission of your song will therefore be made to a 
selected list of markets. This is YOUR opportunity! 
Don’t delay but write TODAY for FREE COPY of 
our 20-page instructive booklet giving full details of 
pd _ complete and practical Song Service ever 
offered. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 


683 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave., at Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part 
of WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES 
and WHEN YOU PLAY THE ORGAN. Three 
poems examined free. FREE copyrighted publica- 
tion of the piano part we make for you guaranteed 
under our latest plan. Member “NRA.” 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. “WD”, Thomaston, Maine 


WE PUBLISH 


the largest standard edition of music in the West, and 
are thoroughly conversant with the movie market. Cata- 
log of our publications will be sent on request. Please 
enclose postage with all inquiries or submitted material 


Fame ta PUBLICATIONS 
ne A First Music Publisher) 
5617 Holig ea Ivd., Dept. D., Hollywood, Calif 
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AMAZING 50-50 PLAN 


A. REAL OPPORTUNITY! Music publishers looking 

‘or new song hits, ideas. Big Royalties paid! Popular 
professional song writer will compose music _ to your 
-words, lyrics to your mel tion, 
editing, revising, arranging, including marketing 
service to Radio broadcasters, Music publishers and 
Movie Studios. Write Today for Free Information. 
WILLARD HERRING, Box WD, Franklin Park, Il. 


SONGS ARRANGED 


Prepared for Publication 
HAROLD POTTER, 1619 Broadway, New York 


Arranger of: “Carolina Moon,” “I Can’t Give You 
Anything But Love,” “Valley of the Moon,” “Good- 
night Little Girl of My Dreams,” “Little Church 
Around the Corner” and many others. 














Cal., has been buying for all seasons and occasions. 
50c line .. . The Metropolitan Lithograph & Pub- 
lishing Co., 167 Bow Street, Everett, Mass. is 
still buying. Christmas material. Make your verse 
general and if you can incorporate just a little 
humor, so much the better. They pay 25c a line 
for good material . Messenger Corporation, 
(Auburn Greeting Card Company Division), 
Auburn, Indiana, will not be in the market for 
verse material until October or November. 

The Bockmann Engraving Co., 2218 N. Racine, 
Chicago, Ill., will go over their Christmas Line 
again in November and may possibly buy material 
at that time . . . Other good markets at this time 
are: R. R. Heywood, 263 Ninth Ave., New York 
City; The Stanley Manufacturing Co.. Dayton, 
Ohio; Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass.; The Bussa Company, Craftacres, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





DALLAS MARKET LETTER 


ROUGHT, or no drought, Dallas is 
still a publishing center. Five new 
magazines have made their bow 

since this time last year—payment is ad- 
mittedly higher—and one dignified editor 
was kind enough to remark, “Thank 
Writer’s Dicest readers for the distin- 
guished stories they have sent me. I was 
able to buy a great number.” 

Old addresses or new addresses, there’s 
a different editorial trend—and these are 
the 1934 needs of the Dallas publishers. 

@ Holland’s—“The magazine of the South” 
is published by the Farm and Ranch Pub- 
lishing Co. Claude Weir, associate editor, 
advised “Holland’s is interested in stories of 
romance, adventure and character study. 
They must be free of sex and ultra-sophisti- 
cation. Treatment must be thoroughly pro- 
fessional. Length to 6,000 words. We want 
articles on Southern, or very general sub- 
jects; accuracy is necessary, professional 
finish desirable. Length to 4,000 words. 
Payment for both stories and articles is one 
and one-half cents on acceptance.” 

@ Farm and Ranch, edited by Frank A. 
Briggs at the same address, is largely staff 
written but specialized articles on agricul- 
ture and horticulture will be welcome if 
they are interesting and accurately handled. 
3,000 words is the preferred length and 
yaa is one-half cent—up, on acceptance. 

@ Progressive Farmer and Southern Rural- 
ist, at 1105 Insurance Building, is edited by 
Eugene Butler. Mr. Butler believes that 
“the story’s the thing!” and is more inter- 
ested in a good story from an unknown 
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writer than a mediocre story from a known. 
Mr. Butler specified, “I particularly need 
short stories—3,500 to 4,000 words—also 
two-part stories with a good break, 7,500 to 
8,000 words. Payment has been raised to 
two cents a word on acceptance.” 

@ The Jewish Examiner, edited by A. Berger, is 
subtitled “The .Southwest’s greatest Anglo-Jewish 
Weekly.” Mr. Berger says, “We are in the market 
for everything pertaining to Jewish life—features 
—short stories—fillers; no photos, but can use 
matrices illustrations.” Payment is according to 
merit by arrangement with author. 

@ The Governmental Reporter, 2500 McKinney 
Avenue, has been discontinued. In its stead is the 
Texas Bond Reporter, edited by Geo. W. Culler. 
Statistical and news reports and general informa- 
tion concerning Texas municipal bonds are pub- 
lished. These specifications; a business vocabulary 
and knowledge of Texas bonds. 


® The Texas Weekly, edited and published 
by Peter Molyneaux, is at the same address. 
Mr. Molyneaux is an international authority 
on economics, politics and industries, and 
his magazine is as sane as it is sound. He 
is always interested in articles along these 
lines. If your article is “up to Molyneaux” 
the preference is for brevity and accuracy. 
Payment is according to material and by 
arrangement with author. 

@ The Southwestern Horseman, Seventh 
Floor, Kirby Building, makes its bow with 
Constance Plemons as managing editor and 
publisher. Smart in style, make up and edit- 
ing, the magazine is interested in all mate- 
rial related to turf, polo, show horse gossip 
and news of tournament and racing. The 
large board of editors will gladly select’ and 
pay for meritorious material. 

® Texas Argus, 100 Gaston Building, is 
edited by Phil. White and Frank Worden 
Wood, Jr. The current issue carries articles 
on concert, stage, politics and the first part 
of a three-part narrative poem—all well in 
the quality class. Mr. White supplied this 
information, “We want articles of interest 
to Southern art, literature, politics or other 
sociological phenomena.” Payment at pres- 
ent is decidedly small. 

® Contemporary Arts, care of the Highland 
Park Galleries, is edited by Jerry Bywaters. 
It will resume publication in November, and, 
according to Mr. Bywaters, is interested in 
news items and timely articles devoted to 
painting, sculpture, decoration, architecture, 
books, crafts, schools and drama. Distinc- 


P. EDMUND ACKERMAN 


I have editorial requests for really good short 
stories in imposing numbers. 

Heretofore, I have served only a limited clien- 
tele, but the rapidly increasing demands of our 
swiftly expanding markets have made me con- 
sider the offerings of new writers. 


WHAT HAVE YOU? 


I am looking for new writers capable of sup- 
plying a steady flow of salable scripts. If your 
work shows real promise and you are desirous 
of “stepping out and going places” in this busi- 
ness, let me see enough of your work to give 
me a good idea of your ability. 

My wide experience in selling stories has 
given me exceptional editorial contacts. Because 
I know what editors want, I can place your 
work in the best market. 

I have no “courses” or anything else to sell. 
I do not “collaborate” or “‘revise.” My business 
is to sell stories to publishers. If you are in- 
terested in selling your output, I believe I can 
help you. 

The fees are small and are based solely upon 
the time required for a careful reading and 
analysis of each script submitted. Should your 
script be unsalable, the fee covers my criticism 
and advice as how to go about making it salable. 
If it is hopeless Ill tell you why. 


Scripts of 6,000 words or less, $1.00 each; 
6,100 to 10,000 words, $2.00 each; 10,100 to 
25,000 words, $3.00 each; 25,100 to 80,000 words, 
$5.00 each; Rates on longer scripts upon appli- 


cation. Reading fee and return postage — 
accompany each Cc 
American sales, 10 per cent; Foreign, 15 our 


cent. 
P. EDMUND ACKERMAN 
GENERAL P. 0. BOX 101, NEW YORK CITY 








TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THESE 
SPECIAL BOOK OFFERS 


@ Trial and Error ($3.00) with a one year 
subscription to the Digest ($2.00). 
Both for 4 
@ Psychology For the Writer ($2.50) with a 
one — subscription to the Digest ($2. iF 
BRR PE I Pe Ak A: $3.5 
@ Roget’s Thesaurus with a one year so 
scription to the Digest. 
MOE OE nscnconsescacsesiasephivunenucmencnicaeagvenea’ $2.75 
@ Stories You Can Sell ($3.00) with a one 
year subscription to the Digest. 
Both for 
@ Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 
Writing ($1.00) with a one year subscrip- 
tion to the Digest. 
CC I ae SEE RR CTO AME A $2.00 
@ Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing ($2.50) 
with a one year subscription to the Digest. 
ON ans socccicsorvsokbis tessdguaapaceatesoanead $3.50 
Cam a Oe Oe 6 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
WRITERS DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid the book “..................+5 


..” for which 


Prrrrrere rir t rit 





Name 
Address 
City 
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WriTer’s DIGEST 





Complete, detailed, classified 
Markets for Photographs 


UP TO THE MINUTE 
Published June 10, 1934 


This new paper bound book, size 6 x 9 inches, 66 
pages, covers every single market for photographers, 
In addition it is a good general guide market to 
have on your desk, as naturally all these markets 
that buy photographs also buy other editorial ma- 
terial. In each market listed, not only the editorial 
address is given but the editor’s name, and the 
photograph requirements of the market as well as 
the editorial requirements. Many new reliable mar- 
kets are presented here that are not generally 
known. We offer this book on an unconditional 
money-back guarantee. 


Price, 55 cents postpaid 


with a one-year subscription to WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, $2.25. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 


Send me postpaid one copy of the Photo-Market 
Guide on your unconditional money-back guarantee. I 
enclose 55c payment in full. 


Send me the Photo-Market Guid d 
subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST. T enclose $2.25 
payment in full. 

Name 
_ Address 


City. State. 

















AUTHORS’ MANUSC 
WANTED!!! s’ MANUSCRIPTS 


Attractive work on an excellent grade, rag-content 
bond paper at 40c per thousand words, which in- 
cludes free carbon and minor corrections. Poetry, 
1% cents per line. Books at a discount. All work 
mailed flat. Try me. 


BELLE :‘H. REYNOLD: , ; 
95-66 113th Street gate ME Y. 











POETS: UNIQUE OFFER—What does your handwriting 
33.55 cae 6 ee Bega Pe tendencies? Send 
-00, yea subse on to DOGRAPH 
FREE GRAPHO-ANALY SIS by Ann Jensen. Submit one *F, 
unpublished poem of 16 lines or less in your handwriting. Enclose 
stamped envelope with your name and address typed or plainly writ- 
ten. Handwritten poems sent on this SPECIAL OFFER will be 
aanke bouton ae ae all other submitted poems 
\° jose who t 8 
handwritten letter instead. ee ae ee ee 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Monthly; $2 a year, 25c¢ a copy) 


702 N. Vernon Dallas, Texas 





THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Let me help you to attain success. I show you how 

doing. My service is helping others,—why Hoey you? s ao 
vise and completely rewrite your stories, giving them new life 
appeal, charm. Returned to you faultlessly typed, all ready for 
submission to the editor. Terms, $1 for first thousand words 
60 cents for each additional thousand. Write for discount on 
novels. Very careful mailing of all material. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 
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tive treatment is necessary in articles up to 
1,500 words. No payment is made for 
material. 

@ The Southwest Review, care of Southern 
Methodist University, is published at Dallas 
by Southern Methodist University and 
Louisiana State University. The editors are 
John H. McGinnis, Henry Smith and S. D. 
Myers, Jr., of Dallas; and Charles W. 
Pipkin and W. A. Reed of Baton Rouge. 
Mr. McGinnis outlined the special needs: 

“The magazine is interested primarily in 
its own region, and considers its special field 
to be social criticism. Its taste is Catholic, 
it demands accuracy and authoritative treat- 
ment, but tries to avoid the scholarly style, 
and is somewhat suspicious of the genteel 
tradition. Especial effort is made to dis- 
cover new writers. Some fiction and a little 
poetry is used, but since the magazine pays 
little or nothing, no attempt is made to com- 
pete with commercial magazines for stories. 
Articles are bought under special circum- 
stances. There is no established rate per 
word.” 

The Independent, 402 Fidelity Building, 
is edited by E. G. Senter. Its stated editorial 
policy is to raise a disturbance—and Mr. 
Senter says, “I will be glad to pay for ar- 
ticles that raise a big enough disturbance.” 


RADE journals in Dallas, it seems, are 

gn the up and up; at any rate a number 
are buying now that advertised a closed front 
this time last year. 
@ Hardware and Implement Journal, 1000 
Commerce Street, is edited by R. C. Dyer. 
Mr. Dyer says, “I am interested in any good 
story concerning the hardware trade with 
particular reference to methods of merchan- 
dising and advertising.” Mr. Dyer prefers 
to be queried regarding material. Payment 
is according to merit. 

Retail Grocer’s Journal, 509 Insurance 
Building, edited by Roger Q. Flournoy, has 
changed name to Texas Food Journal. Ar- 
ticles relative to food products, merchandis- 
ing, and the grocery trade will be welcome. 
@ Southern Pharmaceutical Journal, Insur- 
ance Building, is interested in something 
“different.” Margaret Cousins, editor, has 
an assortment of interesting “nom de 
plumes” which she brings into use in prac- 
tically every issue, “Because the free lance 
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submits articles of a too technical nature or 
articles without any real value. We par- 
ticularly want general articles along the drug 
line with new merchandising ideas. 1,000 
words is about the right length.” The rate 
of payment is varied and according to merit, 
but good enough to make it worth your 
while to examine your favorite drug store 
corners. 


@ Automotive Service News, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, edited by C. C. Haley, 
hopes to be able to purchase material from 
outsiders. Articles, shorts, fillers, along 
automobile repairing and garage service 
news will be welcome—also federation, trade 
news, and features concerning car and parts 
manufacturing, gasoline margins, etc. 

The Petroleum Engineer, 409 Petroleum 
Building, has a new editor—K. C. Schlater. 
Mr. Schlater will pay one cent a word on 
acceptance for articles that are authoritative, 
well-written and technical in nature, per- 
taining to any operating phase of the pro- 
ducing, refining and pipe line branches of 
the petroleum industry. Length should be 
around 2,000 to 3,500 words. Postmark your 
letters Palembang, Bucharest, or Southamp- 
ton, for this is the engineering magazine of 
the oil and gas industry—and international 
in scope—but, remember, that Mr. Schlater 
has to be convinced. 


® There are five journals with offices at 504 
Insurance Building: The Southwestern Ad- 
vocate, formerly Texas Christian Advocate, 
is edited by Dr. A. J. Weeks. He is inter- 
ested in religious articles of about 500 words. 
Material for Texas Druggist should be sent 
to Walter Adams, Forney, Texas. He will 
be glad to examine any timely material in 
the drug field. Mrs. Volney W. Taylor is 
the new editor of Texas Federation News, 
which publishes news, photos, fillers and fea- 
ture material concerning women’s clubs. The 
new address is Brownsville, Texas. Texas 
Odd Fellow,, edited by S. P. Harbin, is staff 
written. Mr. Harbin is also editor of Texas 
Press Messenger, which is interested in 
newspaper and writer’s material. 500 to 
800 words is the accepted length on all these 
publications. 


© Southwestern Purchaser and Southwest- 
ern Advertising are published by Brennan 





REPEATER... 


A story by an ESCRITOIRE student was featured in 6 
tional magazine in July. The next issue carried a story by the 
same student, snnounced at A end of first story with 


tor. 

TRAINING is sympathetic, individual per- 

sonal. We do not send you a set of pamphlets on the short- 

story and leave you to work things out. We help you at every 

—_. — pay a big part of the cost with a story we help you 
write. 

WE WANT YOU TO PUT US TO THE TEST. Send 
one of your stories and only one dollar. We will give you 
complete analysis of the o~ worth several times this charge, 
and if you decide to work with us, credit the dollar on your 
fees. And of course rel tell you all about THE ESCRITOIRE 
Idea and Method. 

ae YOU WAS THE TURNING POINT in my 

** This experience of a student, now # recognised pro- 
fessional, may be yours. Send your story today. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
TER HARBIN, Director 


WAL 
HOME OFFICE: 2701 Monterey Street, San Antenlo, Texas 
SALES OFFICE: 15! Fifth Avenue, New York City 








FREE Analysis Test 
of Your Story-Writing Ability 


Write today for Dr. Burton’s interesting writ- 
ing ability Test and information on the Rich- 
ard Burton Course in Creative Writing... 
complete, personal training and coaching. It 
has helped many to success. No obligation. 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
902-4 Burton Bidg., 9-11 Main St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 




















AUTHORS TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed promptly and accurately. Fee 
40c per thousand words with minor corrections, 
One carbon copy free. Special rates on books. 


BERS. JULIUS DAIKER 
R. F. D. No. Carroll, Iowa 








TYPING 30c 1,000 WORDS 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately done. Best bond. 
Prompt service, free copy, extra outer pages, and 
minor corrections if requested. Novels, 10% off. 
Poetry le per line. Scripts mailed flat, postpaid. 


J. ELTING ZIEMEN 
605 Watchung Road Bound Brook, N. J. 








POEMS -SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Sem{-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and Songs for Immediate walle: ow ag 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with all inquiries or material submitted. 


M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. W. D. Studio Bldg. ortland, 

















NEW MARKETS Srorizs 


Not Generally Known to Writers 

Stories rejected by the better paying maga- 
zines due to being overstocked are what we 
need. Commission of 10% payable after sale, 
Honest, efficient criticism free. 

Reading fee of $1 must pga each script. 
Fee waived when we sell a few of your stories. 

Let us sell your stories. You will soon waste 
a dollar in misguided postage. 


Chamber of Commerce reference. 
* 1400 satisfied clients. 
Years of continuous advertising in Writ- 
er’s Digest. 
SHORT sTGRy WRITERS 
Sales Department pe Girardeau, 
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AS HIGH AS 3ic A WORD 


We have publication or motion picture markets for unusual 

sequences, basic ideas and suggestions, strange facts, interest- 

dialogue, amusing situations, witty comments or verse, etc. 

If you have or can write such material, let’s realize its value. 

Our sales director has made hundreds of sales of similar ma- 
terial at rates up to 31 cents a word. 

We also salvage suitable material from oft-rejected and 
otherwise hopeless manuscripts. It may be worth more than the 
complete manuscript would sell for at 1 or 2 cents a word. 

Send $1 with script, any length, for careful reading, thorough 
consideration, and comprehensive market analysis. Inasmuch as 
we must ‘‘process’’ much of the material sent us and because 
we prefer to derive our payment for this extra oe and ex- 
pense from ‘‘sales’’ rather than ‘“‘services,’’ we add 10% to the 
usual sales commission, making a total of Oe Unsurpassed 
= Prompt checks, and direct contact with editorial ex- 
ecutives. 


AUTHORS ASSOCIATES 


B-50!1, WELLSTON STATION ST. LOUIS, MO. 








STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both Talking Picture a 
Magazine field. Manuscripts developed and revised for sub 
mission to studios and publishers. Our Sales Service selling 
consistent percentage of material. Location and exceptional 
facilities make our service most advantageous. Established 
1917. Write for Free Booklet giving full particulars. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CO. 
413 Meyer Bidg. Western and Sierra Vista 
Hollwood, Ca 








FOR THOSE WHO WRITE! 
A SERVICE OF DISTINCTION 
Criticism, Revision, Editing, Typing and Market- 
ing at Thirty Cents a Page. Typing Only, Ten 


Cents a Page. 
ALTA WATSON 
270 Arthur Street FREEPORT, N. Y. 








CHRISTIE 











HOTEL 


CLOSE TO EVERYTHING 


Special Weekly $@ with 
Rates Bath 


oy 











HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 














Writer’s DIGEsT 


Brown, 401 Petroleum Bldg. The Purchaser 
is interested in short fillers and articles of 
interest to purchasing agents; The Adver- 
tiser specializes in agency trends, needs and 
news items. Query the editor before sub- 
mitting articles. Payment by arrangement. 


TAFF members take care of material 

for: Texas Insurance, Texas Highways, 
Texas Contractor, The Common Herd, Cot- 
ton and Cotton Oil News, Dallas World, 
The Pitch Fork, Texas Free Mason, South- 
land Monthly, Dallas Greeter, Dallas, Texas, 
School Journal. 

Baptist Standard is overstocked. Home 
and State, Texas Commercial News and 
Texas Dental Journal have been discon- 
tinued. 

As for newspapers—The Dallas News 
feature section has been temporarily sus- 
pended. The Dallas Times Herald and Dal- 
las Dispatch are not interested just now in 
material from outsiders. 


HE following book publishers are im- 
portant and reputable in their particular 
fields: 

Banks Upshaw Publishing Company at 
707 Browder St. publishes La Vie, a French 
newspaper used in high school French 
classes. It is published twice a month from 
October to May. Short articles, songs, 
short-short stories, one-act plays, cross word 
puzzles in French and other specialized ma- 
terial will be welcome. Banks Upshaw is 
also interested in textbooks for high schools 
and colleges, also books of a general nature. 
Two new titles are State Business and 
Church, Public Utilities. Payment is on a 
royalty basis by arrangement with author. 
@ Southern Publishing Company, 601 
Fourth Unit, Santa Fe Building, is still in- 
terested in textbooks of all kinds, diversified 
work booklets, and specialized supplementary 
books. Payment is on a royalty basis by ar- 
rangement with author. 

The Kaleidograph Press, 702 North Ver- 
non Street, publishes The Kaleidograph, a 
National Magazine of Poetry, monthly, and 
uses about thirty poems in each issue. There 
are no absolute restrictions as to subject, 
form or length, but brief rhymed poems are 
preferred. There is a monthly contest for 
the best poem in the following class: Coup- 
let, quatrain, cinquain, beginner’s poem, and 
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for any other brief form not specified, as 
hokku, tanka, triolet, etc. The Kaleidograph 
Press publishes fifteen to eighteen titles 
yearly, chiefly poetry books, making con- 
tracts on both straight royalty and coopera- 
tive basis. This press also conducts a book 
contest annually, in which the winning col- 
lection is published at no expense to the 
author, who receives a royalty on sales. 


@ The Tardy Publishing Company, 3225 
Swiss Ave., publishes two magazines, The 
Spanish Teacher and La Luz. The Teacher, 
issued monthly during the regular school 
year, and edited by William Tardy, is inter- 
ested in articles in English or Spanish on 
the teaching of Spanish—also worthwhile 
travel articles in Spanish speaking countries. 
The preferred length is 1,000 to 1,500 
words. La Luz, with the same editor, is 
issued twice monthly and used in high school 
Spanish classes throughout the nation. Ma- 
terial for La Luz is of necessity highly spe- 
cialized and should be about 500 words in 
length. Send for sample copy and query 
editor before submitting material. Payment 
is according to merit, but high in the field. 

Mr. Tardy will not be interested in book 
length material until the first of the year. 
At that time books with a sectional appeal 
or textbooks in English or Spanish will be 
carefully examined. This year’s list in- 
cludes a number of attractive titles: Spanish 
One-Act Plays in English; El Libro De 
Oro (an Anthology of Spanish Lyrics) ; 
Cervantes—La Illustre Fregonia (a Spanish 
Novelette adapted for first year high school 
use), etc. Mr. Tardy is also interested in 
class room materials, plays and exercise 
books in English and Spanish. Payment is 
on a 10 per cent royalty basis. 


®@ Mr. Tardy’s projected anthologies should 
also interest’ writers. In undertaking pub- 
lication of Contemporary Verse and Con- 
temporary Short Stories, Mr. Tardy wishes 


‘to reach the legion of young writers who 


have had little or no success in seeing their 
work published. Cash prizes are offered. 
He will also publish, this Fall, an anthology 
for high school students containing both 
prose and essays. Poetry will be limited to 
32 lines—prose to 500 words. Interested 
writers should write Mr. Tardy for pros- 
pectus. 





PHOTO-MARKETS = trp Eprrion 


A better marketing guide, arranged in groups, 
listing 1500 markets for photographs—trades 
news and other articles, with or without pho- 
tos. Illustrated material sells easiest—make 
your camera pay. Sent postpaid for fifty 
eents. Descriptive circular “‘10-W” free. 


JOHN P. LYONS, Box 25, Baltimore, Md. 








COLLABORATE 


on a strictly ‘50-50’ basis. You supply the ideas. I supply 
the technique—vivid descriptions, characters that iive, novel, 
original plots, true-to-life dialogue, ete. Ea us receives 
one-half the proceeds. Enclose $1 Reading Fee with each script 
submitted. For writers with scripts already in salable form, 
LOW SALES RATES: $1 per script plus 10% Commission. 
Typing, including editing and proofreading, 50c a 1,000 words. 
Recommended by writers, editors, and publishers everywhere. 


N. RALPH NATHALE 
Studio 101, 814 44th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 











Learn to Write 
Humor 


Well-known humorists earn yearly as high 
as $150,000. To help make YOU widely 
known (provided you study humor under 
my guidance and criticism) I am connected 
with a syndicate supplying witty 200-word 
features to daily newspapers. Write for 
particulars, mentioning Writer’s Digest— 
or send $1.00 for a big, practical Lesson. 
JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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School Magazines 


with all special and short-time offers. 
Free catalog to schools and teachers. 
Send 6e for -class postage. Agents 
wanted everywhere to sell all maga- 
zines. Liberal commissions! Ask for 
information. 


Detone Sup Acy Laeaverre lin 


Dept. 
WD 











A STRAIGHT-FORWARD 
SALES SERVICE 


VV BETHER you are an experienced writer or 
a beginner seeking your first 

agency connection you can use our sales service. 
The Central Marketing Service is a literary 
agency in the strictest sense of the term. 

We have no “plots” or courses of instruction. 
We do not engage in revision or collaboration. 
Our business is exclusive—the sale of worth- 
while manuscripts. If we feel that your work 
requires revision before sale, we will tell you, 
but will not undertake revision unless there is a 
guaranteed market for the script. When you 
send us your story, poem or book for marketing 
you may be certain of an unbiased opinion. 

We have prepared an attractive booklet de- 
tailing our sales service. In addition, it contains 
information that should be in the possession of 
every author. It will be mailed without charge 
upon request. Send your name and address to 


CENTRAL MARKETING SERVICE 
949 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Atlanta 
Market Letter 


ALL ADDRESSES, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
By H. L. PEAcE 


[* Atlanta, the publishing center of the 








South, more than 60 publications of the 

trade class are turned out monthly. 
@ The first office visited by the writer was 
that of the Southeastern Drug Journal, 312 
Peachtree Arcade Building, edited by R. D. 
Rainey. Mr. Rainey said, the trade journal 
business was on a slight up grade and that 
he expected bigger things within the next 
few months. 

“We are in the market for articles pertaining to 
the retail and wholesale drug trade of the South,” 
he said. “These articles should relate a story and 
should contain the names and addresses of the 
druggists envolved. News articles of new store 
openings, personal sketches of well known drug- 

ists and feature stories are always welcome. 

owever, it would be well for writers to query us 
first as we have correspondents in many cities 
and sections of the South, and we would not want 
anyone to go to a lot of trouble where we already 
have a coverage.” 


@ Southern Hotel Journal located at the 
same address as the Southeastern Drug 
Journal is edited by Corwin Lewis. This 
publication goes to press on the 15th of the 
month and is circulated in eleven Southern 
states. 

; News stories of new hotels being built; changes 
in management of hotels; promotion of hotel men; 
a report of business showing a gain or decrease; 
the. re-opening of new departments such as the 
dining room etc.; unique campaigns put on to in- 
crease business; and feature stories are welcomed. 


Payment for both publications is 20c per inch 
which is made following publication. 


@ Refrigeration and Southern Funeral 
Director, 711-15 Glenn St., S. W., are pub- 
lished by John W. Yopp Publications, Inc. 
Refrigeration has a national scope and ar- 
ticles pertaining to the application of plant 
refrigeration and equipment are welcomed 
from any part of the country. Merchandis- 
ing and delivery in the ice business articles 
are used. News stories pertaining to the in- 
stallation of new equipment; the enlarge- 
ment of a plant; election of new officers or 
the changes in ownerships of plants could 
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be used provided the information is accurate. 
This magazine is edited by Hal Reynolds. 

Southern Funeral Director is also edited 

by Mr. Reynolds and is in the market for 
material relating to funeral directing. It is 
published in the interests of the funeral 
directors of the South and Southwest. Fea- 
tures and news of the business are welcomed. 
Payment for the two papers is made follow- 
ing publication and varies from “%c to lc 
per word. 
@ The Abernethy-Turrentine Publishing 
Company, Inc., 303 Mortgage Building are 
publishers of four magazines: The Southern 
Stationer and Office Outfitter which is in the 
market for news and features of stationers 
and office outfitters of the southern states 
such as the election of the board of directors 
of various firms; the promotion of officers ; 
and features with pictures. 

The Southern Printer is circulated among 
the printers of the South and deals with 
their problems. To give you an idea of what 
kind of material is used here are the leads 
of several features which appeared in the 
last issue: “What Shall Printers Do To 
Create Printing Volume?” “Fitting Copy to 
Space Saves Time and Money.” News of 
what is happening among southern printers, 
if accurate, should bring back a check. 


@ Southern Advertising and Publishing is 
issued in the interests of the Advertising 
agencies, advertising men, and the advertis- 
ing department of a newspaper. Material 
for this publication is limited and therefor 
should be carefully selected. However, any 
material with a news slant will be considered. 

Monumental World is a national maga- 
zine and is in the market for plenty of ma- 
terial. Correspondents are wanted for this 
paper in all the large cities and many of the 
smaller towns where their is activity in the 
monument field. News items pertaining to 
the death of prominent men in the business; 
new companies formed; incorporation of 
firms ; and the installation of new equipment 
are in demand. Writers should query this 
publication. 

Charles Fram, editor of the above four 
publications, says: “Monumental World is 
our chief worry. We cannot get enough ma- 
terial for this publication, and would certain- 
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INCE 1919 the Criticism 
Department of WRiTER’s 
Dicest has specialized in help- 
ing able writers sell stories, 
serials, novels, articles, and 
verse. Rates are $1 a thousand 
for each 1,000 words. After 
5,000 words, the rate is 60c a 











line. 


ings 


INGS that have lifted many a manuscript into an editor’s 

“accept” basket have been supplied by the Criticism Depart- 
ment of Writer’s Dicest. Every facility of Writer’s DIcEst 
from marketing advice to critical analysis is put to work for you 
when you submit scripts to our criticism department. On scripts 
of 5,000 words or more, that give us enough “feel” on your ability, 
we are able to send you a frank discussion of your native literary 
ability, as well. A criticism normally includes revision sugges- 
tions, specific marketing advice, re-writing on our part to show 
you concretely the way to improve the effect, and a detailed analy- 


sis of the script itself. Send us your best story today. 


WRITERS’ DIGEST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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thousand words. Verse 4c the 
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JOHN H. WHITSON 


“We cordially recommend John H. Whitson,” 
—Little, Brown & Comipany. 


Was your short story returned? Let me read it and tell you 
why. A dollar and postage for any length up to five thousand 
words. Add a dollar for each extra five thousand. 

For careful and competent revision up to five thousand 
words three dollars and postage. Add fifty cents a thousand for 
all over that length. Special rates for novels. 

Experienced. Author of novels, boys’ books, short stories. 
Long a reader for Little, Brown & Company, publishers - 
tour of my novels, Staff writer for Street & Smith. Reco 
mended by F. E. Blackwell, their editor-in-chief. 

All kinds of manuscripts criticized and revised. Send me 
your novels. I am having gratifying success with novels. 

Special attention given inexperienced writers. 


P. O. Box 88 Boston, Massachusetts 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to editors’ requirements, 46¢ 
per 1,00@ words; poetry, le per line; carbon copy. 
Experienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, eriticism 


and revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 








FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my service will sell ’em. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
REPTON KENTUCKY 








TYPING of Manuscripts Expertly Done 


Minor corrections carefully made. 35c¢ a 1,000 
words. Two copies. Postage paid by clients. Fees 
with script. 


KARIN E. McNEiL 


165 Hemenway Street Boston, Mass. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Wanted—All Subjects 
Write for free booklet. 
MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 


470 N. Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 











Open a Press Agency! 


—in your home town, or anywhere else. Join our 
national press syndicate. Experience not 
necessary. We furnish plans, information, spe- 
cial training if desired, show you how to get 
cash accounts; also solicit cash accounts to pro- 
vide employment for our members. Many are 
earning $50.00 per week up doing publicity work, 
which pays better than most any other form of 
writing. Easily learned, only ordinary education 
necessary. Our Commercial Department assists 
student members to establish Publicity Bureaus, 
get publicity jobs, or raises in pay where possi- 
ble. Enclose stamp for valuable booklet ‘Tips 
on Publicity Writing.” 


NATIONAL PUBLICITY INSTITUTE 
Dept. 733 


1541 North Western Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 
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ly welcome new writers. However, we want 
a story with meat in it. That is we do not 
care so much about the “fine writing”, but 
we want names and facts. If we ask for a 
success story we do not want to know when 
Jim Brown was born but how he climbed to 
the top. Concise meaty articles are in de- 
mand, and we would like to see some of them 
immediately. Our rate of payment is 20c 
per inch following publication.” 


HE LOYLESS Publications, 406-573 

Peachtree St., N. E., include the South- 
ern Dairy Products Journal, edited by Fred 
H. Sorrow. Feature articles on dairies and 
milk plants. One-half cent per word for 
articles accepted. $1.00 for photographs 
used. Good material gladly received for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Sorrow pointed out to the writer that 

he had received many manuscripts from free 
lancers in the past few months, but that most 
of them were returned because of the care- 
lessness of writers in submitting them with- 
out studying the magazine for which they 
were written. “Every writer should first 
study carefully the style of the paper to 
which he hopes to sell before submitting any 
material whatsoever.” 
@ The National Carbonator and Boittler is 
published at the same address and is in the 
national field. Articles on the merchandising 
of bottled carbonated beverages and other 
selling features are welcomed. Payment is 
the same as the Southern Dairy Products 
Journal. 

Laundryman’s Guide, also published by 
Loyless Publications, is interested in articles 
pertaining to laundries combined with dry- 
cleaning plants. H. Gordon Weekley is 
editor. Payment is one-half cent per word. 

The W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company 
with offices in the Grant Building publish 
four monthly papers: Southern Power Jour- 
nal uses articles on power generation, trans- 
mission and use; plant operation and main- 
tenance. This paper is edited by Eugene W. 
O’Brien. Writers submitting material to 
this publication should be well acquainted 
with their work as most of the material is 
technical. 

Cotton is a monthly which serves the Tex- 
tile Industries and is edited by Robert W. 
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Philip. Most of the copy for this paper is 
staff written however, a good story will 
never be turned down. 


®@ Electrical South is a monthly journal for 
the electric power companies, contractors, 
dealers and electrical wholesalers of the 
South. S. R. McGillis is editor. Good fea- 
ture stories are always welcome here to- 
gether with live news notes of the trade. Here 
are the leads of a few of last month’s fea- 
tures: “It’s the Man Who Pays” but the 
Women Select the Appliances; Keeping 
Ahead of Competition With All Electric 
Health Kitchen; and Profits Will Accrue to 
the Merchant Who Pushes Appliance Sales 
Says This Veteran Birmingham Dealer. 


® Southern Automotive Journal goes to the 
owners of garages and filling stations. It is 
edited by S. R. McGillis. Problems of lubri- 
cation and ways of increasing business; pic- 
tures of new garages and stations with new 
equipment are used provided they are good. 
Writers should ask for a sample copy of this 
magazine before submitting material as quite 
a bit of the material is staff written. 

Southern Hardware is edited by T. W. 
McAllister and is devoted to the interests of 
dealers and distributors of hardware, farm 
implements and allied lines. Mr. McAllister 
says: “We receive quite a bit of material 
from outside writers but most of it we can- 
not use because it is written carelessly. We 
have staff or key men in the principal cities 
and depend upon them for most of our ma- 
terial. However, I realize that there is quite 
a bit of material in outside centers that could 
be used could we find writers that were re- 
liable in assembling their copy. Indeed we 
would not turn down a well written feature 
story that pertained to the hardware trade, 
and the best way to do this is to study our 
magazine religiously.” 

Called in to see the Walter W. Brown Publish- 
ing Company at 223 Courtland Street, N. E., pub- 
lishers of The Southern Beauty Shoppe, Sweets, 
Commercial Fertiliser, and New South Baker and 
found out that Frank Rowsey editor of the four 
papers was out of the city. However, I had a talk 
with W. P. Harker, credit manager, and he told 
me that business was on the up-grade and that he 
believed: Mr. Rowsey would have an encouraging 
announcement for the next issue. 

The Southern Banker, 1204 Atlanta National 


Bank Building, edited by Haynes McFadden, Jr. 
All material is staff written and by special writers. 





LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do only 
one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction ability, 
whatever it may be, and increase it. I promise only sincere 
work to make you feel your fees to me were & very 
investment. Honest diagnosis of your peeaposts, thorough 
constructive criticism of fiction and articles; “one-man 
course of instruction—no set program but ‘atively deter- 
mined by your individual needs. No assistants, marketing, 
poetry, plays or scenarios. An intensive four-lesson 

Neither 4 ror 40 lessons can cover fiction, "> — cme 
aims to set you on your feet and teach you 

guarding against mechanical rules, mooting some individual 
needs. Back of me are 25 years as magazine editor (Ad- 
venture, Delineator, etc.) and 5 as independent teacher 
critic; my standing is known, particularly as finder and 
developer of new writers; my three books are standard. 
Write for Booklet B. Special service for advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman Carmel, N. Y. 











TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


3 for $1.00 
Karolton Klasp Envelo 5 ae al 


= 20 = = i Fr OY_”"x12Y9"........ $1.00 
ammerm Paper— 
500 Sheets wit vail, fs 1.25 
500 Sheets 84/9"x11”, 20 Ib.......... 1.65 
ost — Guaranteed 


TH 
10 N. Steuben 








PRACTICAL CRITICISM 


If you, as a writer in the making or already ar- 
rived, may be interested in knowing what Prac- 
tical Criticism is, a circular bearing upon that topic 
will be sent to you upon your request. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 
(Manuscript Critic—Literary Adviser) 
Route 1 Hemet, California 








AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 


Send us your manuscripts. We will publish 
them if acceptable. Special attention given 
new authors. No reading charge. 


EMPIRE PUBLISHING CO. 
551 Fifth Avenue New York 











POETS: Don't Overlook This! 


(1) SIGNS AND MARKERS, Road Information for Hitchhikers 
Along the Literary Highway, $1; (2) VERSE TECHNIQUE SIM- 
PLIFIED, $1; m3) VERSE FORMS OLD AND a 1; Nos. 
1-2-3 a 750 yom TO SEND POEMS. ) THE PRAC 
TICAL RHYMER, handbook and rhyme di ll “hh (5) inst 
AID _— FICTIONISTS, mith fiction market list, $1. Any 2 books 
$1.75; $2.50; $3.00; $3.50. Send seif- dient, stamped en 
velope S. KALEIDOGRAPH PRIZE PROGRAM and free snthelea? 
plan. Texans, ask about 8 AND POETRY. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Monthly, '25e copy, $2.00 a year.) 
702 North Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 
a LITT a ee 


HURRY CALL!... 


I need the following radioplays for a closed 
market: 

e MYSTERY SERIALS, both % hr. and \% hr. 

episodes, with plenty action and menace and 





suspense ... 
e ONE-SHOTS, % hr. and % hr., complete 

playlets, every type. 
My regular —¥ 7 received this tip almost a month ago, 
but the market is still open if you can fill it. 

ACE HANLEY 

Writer of over tacts live ra- 
dio markets istly “(see Radio Letter this issue). Advance 
market information furnished to clients. 
PULP WRITERS . . . Here’s an added market for both 
sold and unsold stories | 

Handling fee $1 per script, or send stamp 

for free script page and details. 


RADIO SCRIPT SERVICE 
604 R. K. O. BLDG. RADIO CITY, N. Y. 
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Screen Stories Take New Trend! 


Reform crusade brings urgent quest for clean stories from 
writers everywhere. It means a quick and ready market 
for authors known and unknown. 

The original screen story is in greater demand than ever 
before, because studios are faced with the problem of mak- 
=e ss schedules which will meet the new censorship de- 


editors know that through my access to original new ma- 
terial, I can supply this demand. They therefore call on 
me for special types of stories when needed. 
Perhaps YOUR story is now just what producers are 
ing. But unless it is presented by an accredited agent, 
it on never reach the screen. 
Write at once for my — booklet, which explains this 
profitable field of writin 
No copyright or revision plan! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Dept. 24—6605 Hollywood Boulevard 
Suite 215 Hollywood, California 








YOUR MSS. TYPED TO PLEASE YOU 
AND THE EDITOR 


All work typed accurately and neatly, with free 
carbon-copy. Prompt and reliable service. 50c 
per 1,000 words. Songs and poems 2c per line. 


JOHN GOODIN 
282 Water Street Old Town, Maine 


HONEST MONEY EASILY MABE LAr Me ANYWHERE 


Twenty dollar courses in aiversistng. een Mail Order Mer- 
chandising, ete., oO ae prepaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. ASSOCIATE MANAGE MENT, Recovery Division, 1700 

Sansom Street, Phitadelphin, Pa. Send for our publishing 
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POEMS WANTED 


— for — 


GALAXY-1934 ANTHOLOGY 


GAYREN PRESS 
76 Heights Road Ridgewood, N. J. 


SO.. you're off to , 
NEW YORK? 


You'll find the old tows 
happier .. business is betver 
os people are gayer. 

- Yor'll be looking for a 
hotel that’s qnoventen 
comfortable, fri ond 
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Gore egrpiin Rew Resta sed 


— serine the 
ft $250 "ar 
HOTEL 
PICCADILLY 


227 West 45th St., New York 
Now under Arthur Lee Direction 
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Uncovering Trade Articles 
/ (Continued from page 27) 
I was writing an article for Blank Magazine 


and wanted some information from them. 

Then I went to a large wallpaper store 
in my city and secured the name of the wall- 
paper association, and wrote them a letter 
asking for information. However, I didn’t 
just ask for “information.” I stated in abc 

fashion precisely what I wanted to know. 
While at the store I spoke to the manager 
at length learning how women buy well- 
paper, the price scale, and its place in in- 
terior decorating, and in making the home 
more pleasant. I also borrowed from this 
store a dozen copies of the trade journals 
that it received. I then sent a query to the 
editor of a general women’s magazine, stat- 
ing that I was at work on an article on wall- 
paper, that I had excellent pictures, and that 
I was covering the subject from the point of 
its colorful history, its modern use, and a 
brief word on its manufacture. 

I also mentioned in my letter that I un- 
derstood the wallpaper association and cer- 
tain wallpaper manufacturers were releasing 
their advertising schedule at a certain time 
and that my article could be had in plenty 
of time to be used as a sales talk in selling 
advertising space to the manufacturers. In 
some of the general women’s magazines, ar- 
ticles as used to attract the advertising of 
any one certain group of manufacturers, but 
rarely if ever to attract just one manufac- 
turer. The latter is only done in the lesser 
trade journals. 

The next day I took a forty mile trip and 
visited a wallpaper manufacturer, secured 
some excellent pictures and learned a lot. 

The editor of the women’s magazine said 
to shoot the article along for inspection and 
made certain suggestions on length and em- 
phasis. I knew I had something good. In 
a week I’ll mail my article, and am inclined 
to think it will sell first trip out. This after- 
noon I am getting some information on 
color from the color expert at a paint fac- 
tory in my city so that I can make sugges- 
tions on color schemes in relation to drapes 
and wallpaper. All this clinical data to show 
you how I sell my stuff, so that you can pick 
up pointers on my technique. In general 
articles advertising tie-ups are only occa- 
sional, nad not the rule. 




















Revisions Sell! 
(Continued from page 23) 
siderable number of these—including three 
to Liberty?) I write the yarn one day, lay 
it away without looking over it. The next 
day I re-write it. But I save both versions. 
The third day when I come to the last and 
polishing version, I may find a place or two 
where my first version was better done. 


NE MORE illustration: I recall a re- 
jected story brought to me by a writer 
friend. The plot was this: 

A gangster waited in the hall of a hos- 
pital. He was the big shot of the city. Be- 
hind the door of the operating room, before 
which he sat, lay his chief lieutenant. This 
man was invaluable to the big shot; had 
done more to shove him into power, than 
the gangster’s own efforts. 

The door opened. There hurried out two 
nurses; as they brushed by, he overheard 
them say, “Doctor B—’ll never save him. 
But Doctor X ... could.” 

Doctor X was a famous surgeon; hard 
to hire, almost impossible to get to. But 
the big shot wasn’t going to give up his 
money and his diamonds and his new bullet- 
proof car every six months! He opened the 
door and savagly ordered the operation to 
be held up. He rushed to the office; found 
that the famous surgeon was in another 
wing of the hospital, operating. 

The gangster, with his gun, kidnaped the 
surgeon. The surgeon saved his pal. 

“The drama,” explained my friend, “is in 
the gangster’s going to such ends to save 
his aide. But the story’s come back twice.” 

“Tt’ll keep on coming back, I’m afraid,” I 
told him. “You start out with a wonderful 
plot; you end up with, instead of a bang, 
just a little thud.” 

“Well, point out a bang to me.” 

“Here’s one: Why not have the gangster 
take away, unknowingly, the surgeon from 
an operation on his (the gangster’s) own 
life .. . No, we can beat that! A gangster 
loves his child better than he does his moll. 
The gangster takes the surgeon away from 
an operation on his child. The kiddie has 
been hurt on the street and rushed to the 
surgeon.” 

“Y’know,” said my friend, eyeing me 
thoughtfully, “that story’s sold!’ And it was. 
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———_— AUTHORSHIP 


Professicnal training in the technique and prac- 
tice of creative writing, uncer personal leadership 
of distinguished American authors— Edwin 
Markham, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Rupert 
Hughes, and others. Inspirational atmosphere 
and ideal environment. Send for circular. 








| CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
in FICTION WRITING 


$10 for 24 Lessons . . for those unable ro undertake 
the residence work. ($2.00 for trial month). Manu- 
script criticism at reasonable rates. Ask for details. 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 
nd 








| BOOKS WANTED 


We are constantly in the market for new books. A 
complete book manufacturing plant, Sales Service, 
Editorial Staff available. Copyright Service for Short 
Material. Send stamp for free descriptive booklet. 
WETZEL PUBLISHING CO., Ine. 
Established 20 Years 


Dept. 22, 336 S. Broadway Los Angeles 








PAYING 2c PER WORD 
for manuscripts 


e New magazine coming on market. 


e R-S Publications; H. F. Howard, Editor; 2217 
N. E. 42nd Ave., Portland, Oregon. 5000 words or 
less. Strong plot and average presentation. Aver- 
age appeal; no particular slant. 








FREDERICK PALMER 


Criticises and sells all kinds of manuscripts. 
Send stamp for complete information. 
Highest record of success. Estab. 1917. 


1671 N. Western Avenue Hollywood, Calif. 


WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


Y BULLETIN lists the “eream’’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, ete. Also win- 
ning entries and articles to help You win! 

SPECIAL—subscription now HALF PRICE—only $1 per year. 
Latest copy 20 cents—none free. Order yours NOW! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 











20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Send us your manuscript for 
ABSOLUTELY FREE reading 


FREE S88 ind report as to its sales pos- 


sibilities. Expert criticism, revision, and typing service. 
Unexcelled sales service. Unsuitable work promptly re- 
turned. Send us your old, rejected manuscripts as well as 
your new ones. It costs you nothing and we may be able 
to sell them for you. Return postage for Ms. plus sep- 
arate stamped self-addressed envelore for report must ac- 
company all work submitted. Otherwise, absolutely no 
obligation. WHY SHOULD YOU PAY AN EXORBITANT 
FEE FOR AN OPINION AS TO YOUR SCRIPT'S SALA- 
BILITY WHEN WE WILL GIVE YOU THE SAME SERVICE 
FOR NOTHING? If you have ever been stung by the old 
“reading fee'’ method, we cordially invite you to try 
our service. It will be a revelation to you. 


THE CENTRAL AGENCY 
BELLE PLAINE, KANSAS 

















New Writers Wanted 


As Journalists 


Do you want to write—see your name in print—have 
your stories read by millions, and with all this finan- 
cial compensation—money—checks that you can cash 
at the bank_in return for your genius? This is not 
impossible! Thousands are turning today to Journal- 
ism as a means of earning a comfortable living. 

Newspaper Correspondents can earn up to $100 a 
week—feature and editorial writers make even more. 
Trained press agents are receiving as high as 
$100,000. a year, while advertising experts are 
equally well paid. Columning has made millionaires 
of several journalists who have syndicated their 
stories. 

With over 44,000,000 copies of newspapers sold 


daily, what other field offers equal oprortunities to 
the unknown writer? New writers can quickly qualify 
as journalists and enter this fascinating profession 
which leads to success, fame, and woul. 


Unusual opportunity offered 
SPECIAL: FREE to first 100 letters or 
post cards received. 

This month the National Press Association will offer 
to the first 100 new writers who apply, an unusual 
opportunity to officially represent the Association and 
earn an independent cash income, right at home. 

Write today for instructive booklet, HOW TO BE- 
COME A J URNALIST, which will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also, "Success Plan For New Writ- 

5 which will earn you many dollars if you are 
willing to follow directions. tite today for com- 
plete details. 


NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 


3800-06 Beverly Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 








IS YOU MANUSCRIPT READY TO BE TYPED? 


You should select your typist with as much care as 
you used in writing your manuscript. We specialize 
in Promptness, Neatness, Accuracy. Free carbon 
copies—Minor corrections if requested. Three first 
pages—30c 1,000 words, poems lc a line. 


EDITHELEN 


2307 West North Avenue Baltimore, Md. 








Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, 


theses by experienced manuscript typist. Carbon 
copy furnished. Minor corrections. ‘Scripts mailed 
flat. 40c per 1,000 words. Special rate on books. 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 











HAVE YOU GOT YOURS? 


2,000 copies of A. D. Freese & Son’s Special 90 
Day Sale, Price List of Writer’s books and ma- 
terials per week, are now going into the mail. Have 
you received your copy yet? If not, you may have 
one by sending your correct name and address on 
a post card. There is no charge nor obligation. 
The season of 1934 marks the sixth successful 

year of our business, supplying writers and contest 
fans with needed books and materials, but never 
before have we offered high grade merchandise at 
such low prices. 
A Special, Clean-Up Sale. Lasts only 90 Days. 
We are cleaning up an over-supply. Books going 
at less than half-price. Writing materials at from 
20 to 40 per cent discount. 

SALE ENDS OCTOBER 15th, 1934 

Write today for your FREE copy 


A. D. FREESE & SON Upland, Indiana 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


Non-Fiction 


The Bandwagon, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Martin Heflin, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We want feature material with a 
‘southwestern angle,’ or some element which would 
without question be as interesting to the south- 
western reader as to the New England reader. 
Lengths are from 500 to 1000 words. Short verse, 
particularly good sonnets. Ideas for our ‘Strike Up 
The Band’ or Hall of Fame sections are welcome. 
We report within two weeks and pay %c a word 
on publication.” 











Illustrated Mechanics, Kansas City, Missouri. 
‘ Weishaar, Editor. Monthly; 5c a copy; 
25c a year. “How-to-Make-It” articles, articles 
on workshop projects; shop hints; metalcraft; 
toys; household devices; time, money, and labor 
saving devices for home and shop. Amateur pho- 
tography. Articles should be well illustrated with 
photos and drawings. We report within two weeks 
and pay from %c to le a word on acceptance.” 


The Journal of Education, 6 Park Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. “We conduct an annual contest. 
Stories must not exceed 1500 words, and must deal 
with school characters or situations. They will be 
judged not only for their literary quality and suc- 
cess as interesting tales, but also for their peda- 
gogic value. Teachers are especially invited to 
complete, but the contest is open to all. The closing 
date for 1934 is December 15.” 


Modern Mechanix and Inventions, 529 South 
Seventh Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. William 
J. Kostka, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We want mechanical and scientific 
features, tied to latest news developments. Good 
selection of photos needed for all features. Fea- 
tures on different sports, with a ‘behind the scene’ 
slant and carrying a byline or interview with 
someone noted in the field. Mechanical and scien- 
tific angles are necessary. Features on automobile 
driving, care, or developments. At least one needed 
every month. Rates are very good. They vary 
according to the value of the article. Unusual 
length, 2000 words or less. We are always in the 
market for shorter ‘one page’ features with three 
or four photographs and 500 words or less copy. 
Photographs of new inventions with 100 words of 
copy. $3.00 to $5.00 each. We also want how-to- 
build articles on construction of furniture, toys, 
games, novelties, tricks, models, boats, etc. Rough 
pencil drawings will do, but should include all 
necessary details and dimensions. Photos help to 
sell this material. Good rates. Kinks—small odd 
jobs around the home, shop and garage are paid 
for at $3.00 apiece. We do not want poetry. We 
report within ten days.” 


Nation’s Business, 1615 H Street. N. W. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Merle Thorpe, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year; $7.50 for three years. 
“We want articles of 2,500 to 3,000 words, dealing 
with new business methods. In all cases we like to 
show the effect of changes in one line on other 
lines. Although we give unsolicited manuscripts a 
sympathetic reading, most of the material used 
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After a conscientious sw over @ score sh "following book 

catalogues, WRITER’S DI ICE T recommends lowing books 

to its — a a books selected make intere. aioe - ore 
All are sold on a moncy-back guarentee. 






GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION - — ~~ bE in Stee Witing....n creme 50 
The Correct Word and How to Rr ames Knap; 
ee Turck oo agg ee eS + Twenty Proplene te of the Fiction Writer... 5.00 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 Gallishaw 








Frank Vizetelly MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 





















Roget’s Thesaurus 2.50 The Pa _ ® ate t. <a 3.00 
Peter Mark Roget M. 

Desk Reference Book 1.50 1933 Writer's — artist's Year Book....scssssssssesee 2.00 
Wm. Dana Orcutt ets) 





Students’ Dictionary of Synonyms & Antonyms........ 1.25 





































































































































































































































































































Noble & Noble ., POETRY OR VERSE 
1001 Questions and Answers in English Grammar.. .75 Art of Versification 1.75 
athaway Esenwein and Roberts 
English Grammar Simplified 1.25 Rhymes and Meters. 75 
James C. Fernald Horatio Winslow 
A Working Grammar of English Language................ 2.00 | Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary. 2.50 
James C. Fernald J. Walker 
Synonyms and A y 3.50 Points About Poetry. 50 
‘oget onald G. French 
Siemon Dictionary 1.00 Craft of Poetry. 3.00 
Funk & Wagnalls Clement Wood 
Correct Synonyms and Antony: 2.50 PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
J. T. Baker Art of Inventing Character: 2.50 
Webster's )_ Distionary 1.25 Georges Polti 
Write It R 1.00 —— -Six Dramatic Situati 1.50 
prehnn — eorges Polti 
Elements of Plot Constructi 50 
PLAYWRITING Richard K. Abbott 
Playwriting for Profit 3.50 MISCELLANEOUS 
Arthur E. Krows Underworld Prison Slang. , 1.00 
Modern Photoplay Writing 3.00 Freese 
Dimick Psychology for the Writer. 2.50 
SHORT STORY WRITING Prof. H. K. Nixon 
Narrative Tech 2.50 Training ‘for Authorsh 6.00 
homas H. Uzzell Kleiser : 
Best Short Stories of 1933 2.50 One Term Course in Sagi Literature....cciccteose0. 1.30 
Tho . Usze eyartc 
How to Write Short Stories 1.00 The Writer’s Book. 2.50 
L. Josephine Bridgart James Knapp Reeve 
Plot of the Short Story. 1.25 bee = of o Mystery Story 2.50 
Henry Albert Phillips Car. vee 
Plotting the Short Story 50 Writing Novels “to Sell 2.50 
Chunn Laurence ¢ Orsay 
Writing the Short Story 2.00 The of Writing 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein Fred Ziv 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story............ 5.00 Making anaes Pay. 2.00 
John Gallishaw C. Warden LaRoe 
Stadying the Short Story 1.75 Magazine Article Writing 4.00 
J. Berg Esenwein E. Brennecke 
The Graduate Fictioneer 1.50 Oxford ye to English Literature..................+ 4.50 
H. Bedford Jones H. P. Harv 
Development of the American Short Story.............. .. 2.50 Landing the Editors’ Checks 3.00 
F. L. Pattee a aucenes D’Orsa 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing. 1.00 How To Write A Good Tune 1.25 
Agnes Reeve Frank Patterson _ 
Trial & Error. 3.00 The Art of Song Writing 1.00 
Jack Woodford Al Dubin 
Stories You Can Sell 3.00 Profitable Photography For Trade Journalz........ a 
Laurence D’Orsay H. Rossiter Snyder 
Writing for Profit 3.00 How Publishers Win 3.00 
. Wilhelm Hungerford 
Children’s Stories and How te Tell Them................ 2.00 Publicity 2.80 
Esenwein & Stockard Wilder & Buell 
beter | the Short Short Story 1.00 Where and How to Sell Photograph 50 
iderman H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fiction ee on Fiction Writing. 2.50 Country Journsliom 3.75 
hur S. Hoffman T. Nels 
The bs my of ee 3.00 $50 a Week with Car & Camera 1.50 
hur S. Ho, The Photo Market Guide, Loose Leaf, Complete... += 
ouedaeanate of fiction Writing 2.00 Chats on Feature Writing 
Arthur S. Hoffman Harrington 
How to Write Serial Fiction 2.50 Thesaurus of Slang. 2.00 
Michael Joseph Howard Rose 











WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me postpaid the following books: 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 


Offers expert criticism and marketing advice upon 
short stories, long stories, articles, poetry. 

THAT DEFT TOUCH that only experience is able 
to give has reclaimed many a heretofore unsalable 
manuscript. Gratified clients come back year after 
year for the constructive criticism which turns re- 
jections into acceptances. 

Particular attention is given to instructing begin- 
ners in technic of writing and editorial requirements. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Special rates for criticism, revision, typing, marketing 
Bank and Clients’ References 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


AGNES M. REEVE, Franklin, O. 
MY AIM—SELL EVERY MS. Market is caiting 


stories... If you have them ready for market, send to me RUSH 
with $3.00 plus postage, to present. If criticism and revision 
needed $3.00 first 4,000 or less, 50c each additional, plus post- 
age. 100 good radio programs all lengths needed at once for 
fall programs. RUSH them to me with $2.00 plus postage to 
cover expense. Advance deducted from my commission. Typing 
service. Please rush finished Mss. for prompt service. 


THE FERRE STUDIO 


ADVISER—SALES AGENT 
710 Hamilton Street Syracuse, New York 
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How to Cash-In 
with Your CAMERA 


Magazines, Newspapers, Advertisers, are BUYING 
134,000 photos every week! Make good money— 
spare time, full time—taking human-interest pic- 
tures that sell. Earn while you learn how to take 
Salable pictures! We teach you how by mail. Fascinat- 

ing, easy! Our unlimited Marketing Service helps you 
cash in quickly. Write now, no obligations, for FREE 
BOOK, ‘‘How to Make Money With Your Camera.” 
UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 69, 10 W. 33rd 
Street, New York City. 


MOTION PICTURE SCENARIO EDITOR 


now employed in large studio, has agreed to read and 
criticize a limited number of stories for us. We send 
you his criticism. Nothing over 5,000 words. Flat fee: 
$7.50 ea. We reserve the right to submit any script 
to Studios on 10% basis. 


BLUM & CO., Agency 
Rm. 623 Guarantee Bldg. Hollywood, California 

















as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
money —if you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 
position—read “Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free. | 

This new booklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to quickly increase their 


ing power. 
It also explains how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a positionin any one of the 
many branchesof Advertising. To read this booklet should 
Prove to be anevening wellspent. é 
Send your name and address and this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. 


—— 
Sage VIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
a e Dept. 3 

Send " 





jichigan Avenu Chicago, ¥, 








FREE booklet ‘‘Success in Advertisi:ng’’, and fnll information. 
Name — 
Addreas. 

City. State. a 
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originates in our office through staff conferences 
or discussions with known writers. Authors plan- 
ning to submit material to us will frequently do 
better to send on outline of the material or a query 
rather than submitting the completed manuscript. 
We use some short fillers of 500 words or less on 
business subjects—historical. personality, or almost 
any interesting subject. Photographs are used only 
as illustration and usually bought on order. We 
report within a week and pay on acceptance, ac- 
cording to the merit of the work.” 

The Parents’ Magazine (On Rearing Children 
from Crib to College), 114 East 32nd Street, New 
York City. Mrs. Harold A.-Littledale, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25¢ a copy; $2.00 a year. “A 
magazine for narents (not children) on rearing 
children covering problems of child training, child 
health, child management. Articles about babies 
and adolescents. The articles must be factful. 
Usually not more than 2,500 words in length. We 
also want teen-age problems and ways to meet 
them. Childhood problems and how to meet them, 
Suggestions for “Out of the Mouths of Babes” 
department. These are paid for at $1.00 each upon 
publication. Glossy prints of babies, children, and 
parents with children actively engaged in doing 
things, playing, etc. We use very little poetry. We 
report within ten days and pay lc a word on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Popular Science Monthly, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Raymond J. Brown, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year; $2.00 
foreign countries and Canada. “We want vivid, 
accurate, non-technical accounts of progress in 
science and mechanics, stressing ‘human interest’ 
angle and well illustrated with striking photographs. 
We can use articles up to 3,000 words in length 
and base our rates of payment more on novelty, 
newsiness and dramatic qualities of the facts pre- 
sented than on length of article. We publish many 
pages of ‘shorts’—articles of 300 words or less de- 
scribing new inventions and scientific discoveries, 
illustrated by photographs; also one and two-page 
photo-layouts—‘picture stories’ of exploration, new 
and interesting industrial processes, etc. We are 
glad to correspond with writers who have sugges- 
tions for articles. We offer an especially good 
market for newspaper men, trade paper writers 
and others who get around places and see the new 
things that are going on. ‘How-to-make’ articles 
for our Home Workshop Department and ‘Kinks’ 
for the handyman, machine shop worker and auto- 
mobile mechanic and owner are also wanted. We 
want photographs of new inventions, striking shots 
of engineering projects, etc. We do not want 
poetry. We pay up to 10c a word; $3.00 up for 
shorts, on acceptance.” ; 

The Catholic School Journal, 524-544 North 
Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. “We 
use short articles on the teaching of any subjects 
in the grade school and high school, also on ad- 
ministration, curriculum making, etc. The maga- 
zine is strictly educational; hence we rarely accept 
articles of a general nature. Most of our contribu- 
tions come from experienced teachers. We pay 
about $5.00 per page, after publication.” 


Markets for Plays 


Cosmopolitan Players, Hotel Warwick Studio, 
Locust Street at Seventeenth, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“We are now considering scripts for winter pro- 
duction. We are a group of semi-professional play- 
ers, organized two years ago, whose aim is to create 
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a playwrights’ theatre. Plays submitted must be 
full-length and may be on any subject the drama- 
tist chooses. At present we can offer no royalty 
to young dramatists for their scripts, but we feel 
that we give them a fair exchange in that we 
take all production costs and liabilities upon our- 
selves. All shows presented this year will be brand 
new, and there will be no revivals of old plays or 
former Broadway successes. Address all scripts to 
Ben Wolf, Director, Cosmopolitan Players, The 
Warwick, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Quality 

Formal—The College Magazine. 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Distinctly a class monthly, 
designed to cover the colleges and universities with 
a sophisticated—not a ‘collegiate’ medium. Pub- 
lished ten times a year; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We want short shorts of 1,000 to 1,200 words 
with a sophisticated slant. Need not have a college 
background, although well-written campus stories 
are welcome. Features and fiction from 2,500 to 
3,500 with sophisticated handling. Absolutely no 
‘rah-rah’ themes or characters. Material should 
appeal to our readers who are progressive, liberal, 
fine-living and sophisticated without being base. 
Good satire and humor desired in both of the 
lengths mentioned above. Cartoons must be semi- 
risque, satirical. Short poems for filler must tell 
the story in a few lines and be modern. Our 
readers are not the mass of one million under- 
graduates, but the leaders in world-peace move- 
ments, campus, dramatics, sports, society. Pays 
according to the merit of the manuscript, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

The Modern Monthly, 52 Morton Street, New 
York City. V. F. Calverton, Ernest Sutherland 
Bates, Mina Melville, Editors. “We want critical 
articles on world affairs written from an analytical 
radical viewpoint. We also publish news articles 
based on current happenings and describing situa- 
tions of social struggle. An occasional short story 
or poem with social content is also accepted. At 
present we cannot pay for contributions.” 

Story Magazine, 20 East 57th Street, New York 
City. Whit Burnett and Martha Foley, Editors. 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year in United 
States; $4.50 a year in Canada; $5.00 in foreign 
countries. “Our magazine is devoted solely to the 
short story. We use only short stories of out- 
standing literary quality without reference to any 
existing commercial magazine taboos as to subject 
matter, advertisers, treatment, etc. ‘Unknown’ 
writers are welcome. Payment ‘is made two weeks 
before publication, and is nominal.” 

New Theatre, 114 West 14th Street, New York 
City. “New Theatre is a cooperative, non-profit- 
making publication covering the theatre arts, the 
film and the dance. At the present time we do not 
pay for contributions.” 

Hilltop, High Springs, Florida. Sophie Jean 
Irving, Editor. A quality magazine of Literature, 
Music, and Art. “We pay $1.00 to $3.00 for photo- 
graphic studies. Wood-cuts, etchings, music and 
special feature articles. Pays 2c a word for prose, 
limited to 2,500 words. No newsstand sale.” 

Fight, 112 East 19th Street, Room 605, New 
York City. Joseph Pass, Editor. “We use short 
articles of less than one thousand words on War, 
preparations for War, War reminiscences, Life in 
the Army and Navy, National Guard, and C. C. 
Camps. We are interested in articles on negroes 
and all national minorities. We also want factual 
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Hollywood Studios 
Need S tories 


OUR SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
WERTHEIM & NORTON, Ltd. 


ARE SELLING A CONSISTENT PERCENTAGE 
OF STORIES TO THIS GREAT MARKET 


HIS is the best evidence in the world that 

] producers WILL BUY if the story is in line 

with their requirements and is submitted 
through a recognized agent. 


Producers favor original stories suitable for the 
TALKING SCREEN. It makes little or no differ- 
ence whether you are known or unknown—THE 
STORY IS THE THING! 


In addition to the Major Studios, all of whom 
are located here in Hollywood, there are more 
-— a score of active Independent Producers of 
Talking Pictures—constituting the greatest story 
market in the world. 


Our Studio Representatives are in daily contact 
with this great market and oo | submit 
such stories as are in line with current produc- 
tion needs. 


This may be YOUR OPPORTUNITY! Located in 
Hollywood, the world center of TALKING PIC- 
TURE PRODUCTION, where more than 70% of 
the entire world's supply of motion pictures are 
produced, we are in a position to know of the 
immediate story requirements. 


We invite the submission of manuscripts in any 
form for FREE READING and REPORT. Our 
U. S. COPYRIGHT SERVICE includes the neces- 
sary prima-facia evidence of authorship before a 
manuscript is submitted to the Studios. If your 
manuscript is not available for presentation, it 
will be promptly returned to you. 


ONLY IN HOLLYWOOD can you find such : 
thoroughly poe’ and efficient service. Send 
comey for FREE BOOKLET, “ORIGINAL STO- 
RIES ARE WORTH MONEY,” describing in al 
tail ae ss as they exist TODAY. No 
cost or obligation, of course. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO 
COMPANY 


529 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 








MARKETS WIDE OPEN 


EDITORS WANT MSS. We sell articles for trade 
journals, technical preferred. Fiction, any length. 
We are unable to supply the demand. Reading fee a 
dollar bill for any length manuscript, except book 
lengths, plus postage. Commission usual rates. 


F. L. SOPER 
6221 S. Mayfield Avenue Chicago, Ill. 











POETS ... Learn To Sell Your Poems 


A guidance course, ‘“‘The Art of Paymarketing,” in five les- 
sons with 500 lines criticism, by an experienced editor and 
critic, is available to qualified poets at $10. Courses in ele- 
mentary technique. General criticism 3 cents line. Send two 
short poems with stamped return envelope for advice before 
enrolling. 

EDITH MIRICK, 3314 Newark St., Washington, D.C. 

Former editor of Star-Dust, the poetry journal 
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BERTA HART NANCE 


Author The Round-Up, Prize-winner Step Ladder, Poetry So- 
ciety of Texas, Kaleidograph, Circle, etc., Contributor Poetry 
World, Versecraft, Better Verse, Expression, The Harp, The 
Lantern, etc., Anthologies, Step Ladder, Paebar, Coe, Davis, 
Bright Excalibur, etc., offers markets and verse criticism 5c 8 
line, no minimum; after 100 lines 4c a line. Enclose stamped 
self-addressed envelope with poems. Let a prize winner help 
you to win. 


1408 WEST CONGRESS STREET TUCSON, ARIZONA 








FIRST AID FOR CATHOLIC MSS. 


Constructive criticism and marketing advice $1.00 
for first thousand words, fifty cents for each addi- 
tional thousand, plus postage. Typing if desired. 
No dearth of Catholic markets. 


MANUSCRIPT MENDERS 
501 Writer’s Colony Eagle Creek, Oregon 








FIFTH ANNIVERSARY SALE 


This month celebrates five years of service to thou- 
sands of writers everywhere. Prices have been reduced, 
but they’ll be back up again next month! 

To mail mss. flat, 25 envelopes, 9x12 and 25 9%4x12%, 
down from $1.40 to $1.20; for one fold, 25 6x9 and 
25 6%4x9%, 80c this month; for two folds of the sheet, 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 80c. 

—_—— 50c; carbon paper, 25 sheets, 30c; erasers, 
ic. 


Hammermill Bond paper, 500 sheets: 16 Ib., $1.20; 
20 Ib., $1.50; Ripple finish, $1.80. NOTE: if your 
order includes mss, paper, and you live West of the 
Rockies, add 10% for postage. 

Samples, 5c. We ship at once. WE ARE MEM- 
BERS OF THE N. R. A. R 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 








ANNE HAMILTON 


SELL THE VERSE YOU WRITE 


Instruction and Criticism for Versewriters 
Contributor to the Nation, The New Yorker, The 
Literary Digest, The Boston Transcript, F. P. A.’s 
“Conning Tower,” The Kanas City Star, Voices, 
Sat. Review of Literature, American Poetry Journal, 
Thomas Moult’s Best Poems, etc. I am not an 
agent, but verse from my students appears each 
month in the national quality magazines, as well 
as in the poetry journals. 


345 South Orange Drive Los Angeles, Calif. 

















A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken 

the silent sleeping forces in your own conscious- 
ness. Become Master of your own life. Push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. The ROSICRUCIANS know how, and will 
help you apply the greatest of all powers in man's 
control. Create health and abundance for yourself. 
Write for FREE book, "The Wisdom of the Sages”. It 
tells how you may receive these teachings for study and 
use. It means the dawn of a new day for you. Address, 
Scribe L. 0. A. 


ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
Sen Jose {AMORC) California 
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material on war in all countries. We specialize on 
Fascism abroad and its assertions in this country. 
We use an occasional sketch, short story and one- 
act play of two thousand words or less. We do 
not pay for material.” 

Four Arts, a monthly magazine of Arts, Drama, 
Music, Literature. 1857 East 63rd Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Arthur L. Purtill, Editor. “We want 
articles on Art, Drama, Music, Literature. Ar- 
ticles that in some way help the student or teacher 
to overcome difficulties of technique or interpreta- 
tion. Length, 500 to 2,000 words. Short stories, 
poems, and essays. We make no cash payments.” 

Debate, Room 428, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Lev Gleason, Editor. “We want short 
articles, 1,500 words or less, dealing with current 
trend in world politics, economics, and philosophy. 
Such articles written from a Marxist view point 
preferred. Also short stories of no more than 1,500 
words. Rates are lc a word on publication.” 


Poetry 
Palms. A magazine of poetry, Grant, Michigan. 
Elmer Nicholas, Editor. “We are now in the 
process of being revived. We want good poetry 
of any verse form, but cannot make report quickly. 
We do not pay for material.” 


Religious 

The New Century Leader, David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Co., Elgin, Ill. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
75c a year. A publication for pastors, Sunday 
School superintendents, teachers, and laymen. “We 
use articles covering teaching problems and meth- 
ods with emphasis on the spiritual side of the 
Sunday School teacher’s work, articles on Sunday 
School management and leadership. We also carry 
a page for the pastor and his relations with the 
Sunday School, and his part in making it achieve 
the highest goals. We use articles intended to 
develop and strengthen missionary enthusiasm, 
temperance, peace, and patriotism. Articles should 
be from 1,200 to 1,500 words in length. We report 
once a month and pay good rates for manuscripts 
upon acceptance.” 

Women’s Magazines 

The American Home, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Jean Austin, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $2.00 a year; $2.00 for three 
years. “We want articles on decorating, house- 
hold, building, gardening, food, about 1,200 words 
in length. Illustrated. We report within two weeks 
and pay on publication.” 

Home Friend Magazine, Kansas City, Missouri. 
E. A. Weishaar, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a 
copy; 25c a year. “Romantic, wholesome stories 
not over 3,500 words, that appeal to the small- 
town woman. Verse. Articles of interest to moth- 
ers, home-makers. We report within two weeks 
and pay %c to lc a word.” 

Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco, California. Lou Richardson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. A Home, 
Garden, and Outdoor Magazine for Western fam- 
ilies. “We want personal experience or informa- 
tive articles on western building, gardening, and 
vacations. Word limit, 1,600 words. We buy only 
from western writers. We want both photographs 
and poetry. We report from two to three weeks 
and pay lc a word and up on publication.” 


Juvenile 


Famous Funnies, The Eastern Color Printing 
Company, 50 Church Street, New York City. De- 
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signed primarily for children. “We are using at 
the present time a story a month and pay for them 
at the rate of $25.00 apiece. We must have origi- 
nal material of a type adapted to children’s inter- 
est. This includes adventure and sport stories.” 

Girls’ Companion, David C. Cook Publishing 
Company, Elgin. Illinois. Margaret MacIver Stone, 
Managing Editor. “We are in the market for first 
rate teen-age stories. These must have a high 
literary standard. We welcome stories from new 
writers. Manuscripts are handled promptly and 
paid for at the rate of lc a word. This is an 
excellent market for the juvenile writer.” 

rade 

The Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Issued monthly; 10c a copy. “Di- 
rected to milk plants, creameries, cheese and dairy 
products manufacturers, including ice cream. We 
want news items and illustrated material, 500 to 
2,000 words, on merchandising ideas, new plants, 
unusual features and machinery, advertising, etc. 
We pay lc a word for prose, $1.00 to $3.00 for 
photos, on publication.” 

Bakers’ Helper—The Magazine of Bakery Prac- 
tice and Management, 330 South Wells Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Victor E, Marx, Chief of Staff; 
E. Clissold, Managing Editor. Issued every other 
week; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Practically all 
our articles are supplied by the staff or by writers 
especially familiar with subjects of direct import- 
ance to bakers. Feature articles from outside con- 
tributors, showing building up of bakery businesses, 
advertising that has shown results, merchandising 
effectively, special service, etc., are used, but lately 
we have had comparatively little space for these. 
One, two, and three-page articles, including illus- 
trations. Articles on production, etc., all come 
from authorities in the field. We report at once if 
requested, and pay after publication.” 

The Canner, 140 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. D. M. Hubbard, Editor. Issued 
weekly. “We are concerned editorially with food 
products packed in tin and in glass. Primarily 
interested in articles from 1,000 to 2,000 words, 
dealing with canning and preserving plant produc- 
tion methods. Fine writing is not desirable. What 
is wanted is the factual type of article that will 
tell canners, plant superintendents and others in- 
terested in operations, how results are obtained. 
Photographs are wanted. We pay from %c to 
1%c a word. Photos, $2.00.” 

Dominion Electric Protection Company, House 
Organ, 92 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. Miss M. E. Gorman, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly. “We want articles of about 1,500 words, 
on fire insurance, sales and advertising plans, or 
on subjects that would appeal to business executives. 
Writers should keep in mind that articles will be 
published in Canada and not in the United States. 
Study the magazine first. We also want photo- 
graphs of spectacular fires or burglaries.” 

House Furnishing Review, 1170 Broadway, New 
York City. Julien Elfenbein, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
short news notes about managers and buyers, their 
activities in departments. Photographs of unusual- 
ly interesting window displays and department dis- 
plays. Interviews with managers or buyers about 
unusual operations, particularly on nationally ad- 
vertised products—should be accompanied by photo- 
graph of buyer or manager giving interview and 
photograph of floor display during promotion or 
window display. We pay %c a word; photo- 
graphs $1.00, after publication.” 
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We Can HelpYou 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 
judging of manuscripts as editors and 
authors agents; an intimate knowledge 
of present-day market conditions, gathered 
in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every edi- 
tor of importance in the United States — 
these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who 
have the will to go forward——we want to help 
them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was former- 
ly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold 
S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry dard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer. H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chen- 
ery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Mar- 
Jory Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 


55 West 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 





~Have You Begin-Itis?~. 


That dreadful scourge which inflicts new authors 
who don’t know what to do? Thousands are dy- 
ing annually! Why should you croak, when we 
can diagnose your symptoms on the basis of our 
own professional experience as magazine, radio 
and scenario writers? SEND THAT DROOPY 
STORY TO US for detailed criticism! 5000 wds, 
or under, $5; 5000-15,000, $10. Novels, $25. 
PERSONAL SUBMISSION to film studios, or 
New York publishing houses of available stories. 
10% Commission on sales. 


JACK LOUGHBOROUGH 
LITERARY AGENT 
6411 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 








We publish, print, criticize, type 


and sell stories and books. Screen, stage, and radio 
skits. Send $1.00 and return postage with manu- 
scripts. We will either buy, sell on commission or 
criticize and return your manuscript. Safe with us. 


HARRY CARSCALLEN 
Kimlin Drive Glendale, California 








MANUSCRIPTS -- Fiction -- Technical 


Expert typing, good bond paper, one carbon copy, 
minor corrections. 








1,000 words 40c 
Poetry 2c line 
Books Special Rates 





Send me your work. You'll be satisfied. 


A. K. DAVIS, 157 Engle St., Englewood, N. J. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








Thousands of Dollars 
From GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS USE 
GENIE 





and recommend it to unknown 
writers who would become 
famous 
“tt Is remarkable how swiftly and aceurately the PLOT GENIE 
ean evelve a plot from which a really entertaining story may be 
written. | have worked up jood ones—which were 
worked Into stories and have been published. | am sending you 
three formulas or synopses of plots used in “stories recently pub- 


ished. 
A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 

One author has already made $5,000 with the eee 
earned $2,000 in one month and is still selling consistently. A c 
tain new writer sold seven stories in six weeks, all Piotied by 
GENIE. 
PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 

GENIE’S plots are countless! They are original — unusual — 
workable. 

GENIE is 
by educators and editors—widely used by professional writers and 
the Story Departments of Talking Picture Studios. 

The PLOT GENIE is not an experiment—it is not & toy. It is 

ble—and scientifically sound. It is the ‘greatest 
storehouse of potential story material—the most complete reference 
for authors that has ever been devised. 
Bend for full information. No obligation, of course. 
“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 CENTS 

Just to get acquainted we will send ‘Perfect Plotter,”” wee con- 

tains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a plot 
developed th PLOT GENIE. This alone may show you what 
is wrong with your rejected stories. Just send 25c, coin or postage, 
and say “Send me Perfect Plotter.” 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 851, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


endorsed by the American Fiction Guild—recommended 








Short- Stary Writing § 


How to write, what to 

write, and where to sell. 

Cultivate your mind. De- 

velop your literary gifts. 

Master the art of self-ex- 

pression. Make your 

spare time profitable. Turn 

your ideas into dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

Play Writing, Photoplay 

Wenig, er taught by oe 

taf o wx experts, - 

DR. BSENWREIN ~ by eee 
famous a and codon, Elio’ "of Writer's 
Monthl Esenwein offers you constructive crit- 
glee By ‘honest, helpful advice; real 





There is no other institution or agency doing so 
much for writers, young or old. e universities 
recognize this, for over one hundred members 

the English faculties of higher institutions are 
studying in our Literary Department. e editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending 
our courses. catalog 


150 page 
Please aa 


The Home Correspondence School 
Springfield, 


Dept. 72 Established 1897 Mass. 
We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; 
descriptive booklet free. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, a monthly magazine for 

workers; sample copy 25c, annual sub- 


scription $3.00. 





Writer’s DicEst 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Linens & Domestics, 1170 Broadway, New York 
City. Julien Elfenbein, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. This manuscript is pub- 
lished by the same company and has same editorial 
requirements and date of payment as House Fur- 
nishing Review 

Milk Plant Monthly, 327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, IIl. . E. O. Heineman, Editor. “We 
buy technical articles dealing with milk plants and 
also sales, merchandising or advertising articles 
dealing with the sales promotions and advertising 
methods of milk distributors. Query editor before 
writing up your article. Articles of any kind with- 
out photographs, charts or definite date are of no 
interest to us.” 

The Outfitter (formerly Beer and Bar Equip- 
ment), 1900 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. “We 
are interested in merchandising and sales stories 
concerning those firms which furnish equipment for 
hotels, restaurants, taverns, hospitals, etc., for the 
preparation and service of beverages. Our rate is 
$8.50 a page, space occupied by cuts made from 
photographs furnished with the story being com- 
puted on this basis.” 

The Modern Stationer, 250 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We want business articles describing suc- 
cessful merchandising plans of stationers and office 
equipment dealers; unusual methods of advertis- 
ing ; training sales clerks; inventory methods; 
pricing of goods; sales policies—practical ideas that 
might be used by other dealers to stimulate sales 
or operate more successfully. Such articles would 
emanate principally from the outstanding office 
supply stores in a locality. They must be written 
for quick reading by busy and intelligent business 
men. Photographs, charts, samples of forms to 
illustrate and the article should be included when- 
ever necessary. Payment is based on the merit of 
the article, with a minimum of lc a word.” 

Motor Boat, 63 Beekman Street, New York 
City. Gerald Taylor White, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are always in 
the market for semi-technical material on boat- 
building, handling and upkeep. Must be written by 
practical boatmen as we have no space for hack 
writers who think they know something about 
boats. We use an occasional cruise story which 
must be well illustrated and tell something of 
HOW to cruise those certain waters. Word limit, 
1,000 to 5,000. No fiction. No racing news. We 
report immediately and pay according to the merit 
of the article.” 

The Progressive Grocer, 161 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. Carl Dipman, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want suc- 
cess stories about grocers who are progressive, have 
modern stores, are making money. Should give 
figures on expenses, net profit, sales, etc. Good pic- 
tures will help sell a story. Merchandising articles 
on some specific phase of the grocery business, such 
as training employees, building trade by telephone, 
how to advertise, better management records, etc. 
Shorts, 100 to 200 words, illustrated by photos or 
sketch if possible, on some particular instance of 
how a store has cut expenses, increased sales, etc. 
Photographs of attractive, successful food windows 
or store displays, or interiors or exteriors of food 
stores. Original jokes with a food or grocery story 
slant also short humorous poems, features, etc. Oc- 
casionally we use poetry with a merchandising 
slant. We report within three weeks and pay Ic 

to 2c a word on acceptance. Jokes, $1.00 each.” 
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Are YOU Selling Steadily ? 


Recently, in the same month, the magazines on the stands contained no fewer than 
twenty stories by clients of mine, most of them beginners who came to me as a last 


resort after years of experimenting and failure. One of them broke into Liberty a 


short while ago with a story replotted b 


me, although the same story had been re- 


jected previously. Another has made the greatest success in American literature 
since Martha Ostenso’s success with Wild Geese, establishing himself overnight in the 
very front ranks of novelists — also with a story dealt with in my Criticism and 


Sales Service. 


Many well-known authors, now constantly in print, and many novelists, are clients with whom I 
have worked, and who now very generously give me a large share of the credit for their success. 

You’ve been seeing my advertisements for years. If you are still an unknown or little-known 
writer, isn’t it time to bring your problems (and your unsold steries) to me, just as those other 
writers, now successful, did? If you really wish to sell your output, or if you seriously wish to 


write salable stories, you need the best help you can get. 


do not “ballyhoo” myself in my adver- 


tisements, for such self-praise, coming from an advertiser, is naturally worthless. Instead, I'll let 
you form your own opinion from such letters as these: 


“Many thanks for your help. It has given me 
the foundation for ting over one bendved pub- 
lished stories and articles in the 
.-- You certainly know your stuff when it comes 
to teaching a greenhorn how to write, and I can 
heartily recommend your Service to any beginning 
writer.” (A Michigan writer.)* 

“On the publication of my first story I wish to 
tell you that you have helped me more than any 
— critic <2 sages I have oat ay “ a 
mg person who a spark o cow! 
something definite if you were h him.” 

Arkansas writer.)* 

“I had been stung so often that when I first 
heard of your Service I put it down as just an- 
other of the many which promise a lot but give 


*Address on request, 


practically pothing. But you have taught me so 
much that I can heartily recommend you to any 
ambitious writer who wants to sell in the least 
possible time.” (A Michigan writer.)* 

“Since enlisting your aid back in 1923 I’ve sold 
over 200 stories, and I am always glad to recom- 
mend your Servi for it gives REAL help.” 
(A Canadian writer.)® 

“The check came today. I do appreciate your 
help both in your criticisms and in offering me 
constant encouragement.” (A New York writer.)* 

“I had no hope in the story. But you had faith 
where I did not, and finished by selling it. It’s 
worth plenty just to know that there are men 
yon _ of doing such things.” (A Maine 

er. 


What I did for them, I can do for you, and I'll work with you, as I did with all my clients, 


enthusiastically and sympathetically. 


Like Tennyson’s brook, I could go on forever quoting letters from my clients—but advertising space 
in WRITER’S DIGEST is expensive, and one page each month is all I can afford. If I took more 
than that, I’d have to raise my fees—and I’ve always purposely kept them as low as possible. In- 
numerable such expressions, however, are in my files, including many from authors whose names are 
household words today, and more come in each day. 


My Service includes: 
CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 

A detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere 
from 1,506 te 6,000 words if a manuscript is ua- 
a ble and eannet be made available by revision 
—the kind of criticism which has 
clieats of mine to “break in” after previo 


NECESSARY WO. CH VISI 

ING, SUBMISSIONS TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, 
I back my judgment of a story with my time and 
money, instead ef asking the author to do so. 


Terms: 

$3.00 for any manuseript under 38,00@ words 
(including “short short-stories”); for longer sto- 
ries the fee is $3.00 for the first 8,000 words, and 
sixty cents a thousand words (or fraction) there- 
after. Manuscripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, 
$25.00; 75,000 te 100,000 words, $80.00; over 
160,000 words, $35.00. 

This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other 
charge of any kind. 

The Commission on Sales is 10%. 


LAURENCE 


BOOKS BY LAURENCE D’ORSAY 

These standard texts on writing valued by 
writers everywhere: 

“The Profit in Writing,” $3.00; “Wri Novels 
to Sell,” $2.50: “Landing the iditers’ Checks,” 
$3.00; “Stories You Can Sell,” $3.00. Copies auto- 
graphed when ordered direct from me. 





PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


The terms are surprisingly 
lew and convenient. om request. 

My booklet, “The Truth About Assist- 
ance,” contains information vital te every writer, 
not ebtainable elsewhere, which has saved count- 
less ambitious men aad women meney and dis- 
appointment. If you want to sell the manuscripts 
you have written, er if you wish to write salable 
stories, write for your copy TODAY. Thirty-two 
pages—and it’s free on request. 


You can get cheaper “service”—and if you 
have had any of it, cx will know what it is 
worth. You can also PAY more—but you cannot 
GET more. 


R. DDPORSAY 


5617 Hollywood Voulevard Hollywood, Calif. 
(or P. O. Drawer A-1) 


(Interviews by Appointment) 


Recemmended by editors. Own Sales Represen- 
tatives in New York for persenal submission te 
editors of manuscripts accepted for sale. 
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TYPEWRITER BARGAIN 


REMINGTON 
PORTABLE 


ite} 


a day 


Only 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Only:10c a day buys this latest model Rem- 
ington Portable. It is not a used typewriter. 
Not a rebuilt machine. It is a brand new 
regulation Remington Typewriter. Simple to 
operate, yet does the finest work. Full set of 
keys with large and small letters—and all the 
newest features. 


It is the biggest typewriter value ever offered 
by this or any other company. Once you see 
this machine, you will be amazed that such a 
value is possible. The reason is simple. We 
are the largest manufacturer of typewriters 
in the world. Tremendous volume permits 
buying the very best materials at rock bottom 
prices. This machine is sold and shipped di- 
rect from the factory to you. 


{ 
en 
_= 
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Try this typewriter in your home or 

office on our 10-DAY FREE TRIAL 

OFFER. If at the end of 10 days you 
do not agree that this Remington is the finest 
portable at any price, return it at our ex- 
pense. We pay cost of shipment to you. You 
do not risk one penny. 


Free course in ty pewriting 


With your Remington, you will get a practi- 
cal, easy course in typewriting — absolutely 
free. It teaches the touch system—quickly, 
practically. You can only get this course 
through us. Thousands have found that dur- 
ing the 10-day trial period, they can dash 
off letters faster than with pen and ink. 
Don’t delay. Don’t put off mailing this cou- 
pon. Labor and material costs are going up. 
We do not know how long we can guarantee 
present amazingly low prices. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
—~) 


“Remington Rand Inc. Dept. 179-9, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tell me how I can buy a new Remington 
Portable Typewriter for only 10c a day. Also 
send me your new catalog. 





Name 
Address .... 
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